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De nobis vero, et prafenti noftro infiituto, aliorum erit jadicare 3 qui fi 
fludiofo favebunt labori, erit cur nobis gratulemur; fin (quod jane expec- 
tandum duximus) plures damnaturt funt, que non intelligunt, nos factum 
noltrum durato corde feremus. Sicubi verd in hoc opulculo nimis acra 
videbimur ufi ftilo, Criticumque gladium de contueto more ttrinxiile, illud de 
jure notiro nobis vendicanduin cenfemus. Genus enim iiritabile Critico- 
ram natio. Abeit tamen odium, ira, et emulatio prava, imo et partium 
ftudium. wae Gesn. aD Horart. 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 





Memoirs of Richard Cumberland, written by Himfelf, containing an 
Account of his Life and Writings, with Anecdotes and Charaéiers 
of /everal of the maft diftinguifbed Perfons of his Time, with whom 
be had intercourfe and connettion. 4to. Pr. 533. 21.28. Lack- 
ington, Allen, and Co. 1806. 


T has been a queftion fometimes difcuffed by the learned, whether 

a man ought to write his own life. Among the antients, Pliny 
and Cicero difapprove of the praétice while Plucarch and Tacitus 
tecommend it, and Cefar fanctions it by the example of his cum- 
mentaries. Among the moderns a difference of opinion alfo pre- 
vals. Swift, in his Memoirs of a Parith Clerk, ridicules the frivolous 
egotilin of the felf biographer; while Johnfon, in, perhaps, the 
belt differtation ever written on the fubjeét, maintains that the 
Writer of his own life is the moft competent to the undertaking, as he 
pofledfes the Srft qualification of an hiftorian, the knowledge of the 
truth; and that, not only his veracity may be moft depended on, but 
even bis impartiality, as he muft be well aware that many of his con- 
‘emporaries will be vigilant to detect and expofe any vanity or mif- 
teprelentations that he may be guilty of: whereas the man, who 
Writes the life of another, is not fo much reftrained by delicacy, but 
May exalt virtue, or aggravate vice, according to his prejudices, even, 
Stimes, with the credit dwe te an able advocate. 
WO. XCIII, Vok. XXII. Q 
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We think-this queftion may be very eafily decided. It appears tg 
us, that the merits or demerits of {elf biography entirely depend on the 
character of the writer, and the manner in which he executes his 
tak ; and, according to this principle of. ‘vciiion, the work before ys 
is not only jultifable, but entitled to the higher praife, lt is a mode 
and. manly performance, replete with orig val and imporiaut iatorma. 
tion, ingenious difquilition, and interefting ancedote, Such jadeed 
as we were led to eapect fiom the character of this celebrated writer, 
whofe qualifications and connections were peculiarly favourable to 
fuch an undertaking. 

Few men of equal genius, tafte, and Jiterary aifiduity, have moved ig 
afphere fo eminent as the author of thefe Meinoirs , he has, duringa 
long and laborious lite, cultivated and prefe:ved an tntimacy with chée 
racters the molt lial, both for talent and itation; and his early 
advantages were peculiaily aufpicious. His father, Dr. Denifoa 
Cum berland, was fucceflively bi fhop of Clonfert and Lifmore, and 
his rig ty Dr. Richard Cumberland, was bifhop of Pever. 
ber ugh ; both men of learning and exemplary piety: but a fill 
higher ftimulis io literarv exertion may be traced to another quarter, 
The great D:. Bentley, Mafler of Trinity College, Cambridge, me. 
morable as aconfummate critic and profound fcholar, was his ma 
ternal grandfather, lhis celebrated veteran in literature, who had 
been the tutor and friend of Sir [faac Newton, undertook to be the 
conduétor of the juvenile fucies of our author, “To fuch an illufti 
ous guide and model may be fairly aicribed much of his early cele 
brity as ufcholar, and his fubfequent fuccefs as a ne writer, a dra 
matiil, anda moralift. 

It appears, that few men were ever blefled with a kindred better dif- 
pofed or more happily qualtied for fixing the bins of the youthful 
mind to worthy purfuits, or tincturing the firit movements of tafte 
and ingenuity with pure and gen tine principles of virtue and rel 
gion, than the author of this publication. He may be faid to hayt 
beer born aad bred in the bofom of the Church. He was intended 
for the facred profeffion, and he {till fpeaks with regret of having 
chofen anothe line of lite, We think it may be alfo a fub- 

je&t of regret to the Church, as he would, in all probability, have 
be come one of its brighteft qrnaments. Throughout thele Mé 
nfoirs he retains a purity and dignith of fentiment, more hke what 

fcht be expt@ed trom the cloitters ofa colle: oe, ‘than from a man 

thie world. Such are the effects of e atly inpreffions. The apho 
rites . Dua fer mel ft: mhuta recens fervabit ouarem tefla di was, per 
haps, never more {tro: igiy exemplified. For though, from this , gentle 
man’s commencement at We trai niter {chool to the prefent time (4 
period of above: 60 years) he muft have conftantly mixed-wish the gay 
aad the diflip ated; where it was frequently impofhble for him not 
hear thé wit of the infidel, the fcarn ot the blafphemer, or the fall 
of the libertine 5 yet he doesnot feem, in the flightett degree, tame 


with the dicentioulrefs of fhdehti of the S*evs!] times-on whic!t hehe 
’ a? talen. 
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filler.” The principles of picty, which pervade the general ftrain 
of his compolition, aud the profound re fpect, which he uniformly 
j vows, arid manilefts tor cvery thing facred, du the higheft honour toe 
, his feclings and convistions—to his head and his heart. 


Betfides the moral and religious teadency of this publication, and the 
t literary inftruction and entertainment which it affords, ic alfo abounds 
j «with political information of the hichett intereft. The ftatements, 


' which the author is led to make refpecting public as well as private 
) characters, throw confiderable light on the politics of the times. 

Here the hiftorian of the prefent reign may trace, in many initances, 
i the objects of party, the itru yeles of contending fact ons, and the 
a varying bias of the publicmmnd = Thefe imp rtant (ubjeets receive fre- 
° quent elucidations, fuch indeed as make us with that other writers of 
y celebrity had, like Mr. Cumberland, written a tarnthtul liftory of 
a their lives, and whatever fell within their own cognizance a *: obler- 


d vation. It is eafy to conclude that fuch biography would greatly 
 H enrich the general itock of knowledge, as well as che Hiftory ot Lite- 
4 rature. 


f In the prefent work we alfo find many charaéteriftic fketches of 
* @ eminent perfons, drawn with the hand of a matter; fuch as may here- 
* after fupply a valuable fund of materials for illuttrating and adorning 
‘J Britith Biogray phy. Among the characters here (ketch i, are thole 


of Lord H. alifax, Vifcount Sackville, Burke, johafon, Goldfmith, 
ie Garrick, Foote, and Soame Jenyns, who were the author’s friends and 
+ companions, which circumftance gave him an opportunity of drawing 
> B® his portraits from life. He generally touches the lights and {hades of 

character with peculiar d licac yand fkill. In fomein{tances, how- 
. ever, he will be thought too favourable, in others too concife ; but 
ul eit may be truly faid of him as Dr. Johnfon faid of Goldi{mith, 


te a 
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The followin: 


g fuggeftions on the anomalous character of Dr. 
ie Johnfon will give our readers a {pecimen of the author’s ftyle, 
and manner : 


. “ Who would fay that Jo infor himfelf would have been fuch a cham- 
ve pinin literature, fuch a front :ank foidier in the fields of fame; if he had 
@ BE %ot been preiied into the fervice, and driven on to glory with the bayonet 
at Q fhasp neceility pointed at his back? If fortune had turned him into a 
n field of clover, he would have laid down and rolled in it. The mere ma- 
buel labour of writ! pg would not have allowed his lathtude aud love of 
; eale to have taken the pen out of the tnkhorn, unlels the Cravings of hune 
gat had reminded him that he mui? fill the fheet bd fore he faw the table cloth. 
Je might, inde ‘ed, have knocked down Oibourne for a blockhead, but he 
Would not have knocked him down with a folio of his own writing. He 
NEE Would perhaps have been the didator of a club, and whenever he tat down 
to Converlatio: n, there mult have been that fplath of ftrong bold though 
ce about him, that we might {till have hada collectanea aiter lis death, but 
hE profe | gueis not much, of works of labour none, of tancy, perhaps 
» fometbing more, elpegially of poets: which, undes favour, I conceive was 
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not his tower of ftrength- I think we fhould have had his Raffelas at gy 
events, for he was likely enough to bave written at Voliairea, and brough 
the quetiion to the teft, if intdelity is any aid to wit. An orator he mag 
have been; not improbably a parliamentarian, and af fuch, certainly ap 
oppofitionit, for he preterred to ta‘k againit the ude. He would indubj. 
ably have beeu no member of the Whig Club, no paitilan of Wilkes, a 
friend of Hume, no believer in Macpherion; he would bave put up pray 
ers for early rifing, and laid in bed all day, and with the moxt active rel 
lutions poflble been the moli indolent mortal living. He was a good ma 
by nature, a great man by genius; we are now to inquire what he was by 
compulfion, 

« Johnfon’s firft ftyle was naturally nergetic, his middle ftyle was turgid 
toa fault, bis latter ttyle was foftened down and harmonized into periods, 
nore tuneful, and more intelligible. Llisexecuton was rapid, yet his mind 
was not ealily provoked intoexertion; the variety we find in bis writings was 
not the variety of choice ariing from the impulle of his proper genius, but 
tafks impoied upon him by the dealers in ink, and contracts on his part tub 
mitted to, in fatisfaction of the pretling calle of hungry wants; for painful 
as it is to relate, [ have heard that iluitrious feholar affert (and he never 
varied from the truth of tact) that he fubtiited himle!f for a contiderabke 
ipace of time upon the fcanty pittance of fourpence halfpenny per day, 
How melancholy to reflect that bis vast trunk and tlimulating appetite wee 
to be fupported by what will barely feed the weaned infant! Lefs, much 
lefs, than Mafier Betty has earned in one night would have cheered the 
mighty mind, and maintained the athletic body of Samuel John'on fora 
twelvemonth. Alas! [am not nt to pamt bis character, nor is there need 
for it; Etiam mortuus loguitur; every man who can buy a book has boughta 
Borwell; Johnion ts known to all the reading world: Lall® knew him wel, 
re/pected him. highly, loved hin uncerely: ot was never my chance to fe 
him in thofe momentsof morolcneis and il humour, which are imputed 
hia, perhaps with truth, for who would ander him? But I am not wat 
ranted by any experience of thle humours to {peak of him otherwile than 
of a triend who always met me with kindnels, and trom whom I never leper 
rated without regret. When Lt fought his company he had no capricios 
excules for withholding it, but lent hinlelt to every invitation with cor 
diality, and brought good humour with him, that gave lite to the circle 
was in. He pretented himie!t always in bis fafhion of apparel; a bea 
with 4 


’ 


coat with metal buttons, black waillcoat and woriied fiockings, | 
flowing bob-wig was the {tyle of his wardrobe, but they were perfedly! 
good trim, and with the ladies which he generally met, he had nothing d 
the flovenly philofopher about him; he fed heartily, bat not voracioulit 
and was extremely courteous in his commendations of any dith that pleafet 
lus palate; he fuffered his next neighbour to ‘queeze the China orange 
into his wine glals aiter dinner, which alio perchance would have gone 
yiler and trickled into his ihocs, tor the good man had neither firaight Ligh 
hor iteady nerves.” . 
From the following extraét our readers may form an idea of t# 
‘author’s domeftic comforts, and his literary parties ; it allo include 
an intcretting account of Garrick’s character and habits, 
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a wife, who conducted my family with due attention to my circumflances, 
yet with every elegance and comfort, that could render it a welcome and 
agreeable rendezvous to my guelis. had fix children whole birthdays were 
compriled within the period of Ux years, and they were by no means trained 
and educated with that laxity of difcipline which renders to many houfes ter- 
rible to the vifitor, and almoit jatiities Foote in his profetled veneration for 
the character of Herod.) My young ones ttood hke little loldiers to be review- 
ed by tho’ who withed to have them drawn up forin{pection, and were dif 
mifed like foldiers at a word. Few parents had more excule tor being vain 
than my wile and I had, tor I may be allowed to fay, my daughters even 
then gave promife of that grace and beaaty, for which they afterward became 
fo general'y noticed, and my four boys were not behind them in form or 
feature, though hot climates and hard duty by tea and land, in the fervice 
oftheir king and country, have laid twoof them in dittant graves, and rendered 
the furvivors war worn veterans belore their time. Even poor Fitzherbert, 
my unhappy and lamented friend, with all his fond benigmity of foul could 
not with his carefles introduce a relaxation of difcipline in the ranks of our 
fall infantry ; and though Garrick could charm a circle of them about him 
whilft he acted the turkey-cock, and peacocks, and water-wagtails, to 
their infinite and undefcribable amufement, yet at the word, or even look of 
the mother, Ai w:otus, animorum were initantly compoted, and order re-elia- 
blifhed, whenever it became time to releale their entertainers from the 
frouble of his exertions. Ah! 1 would with the world to believe, that 
they take but a very fhort and impartial eftimate of that departed charatter, 
tho only appreciate him as the belt a¢tor in the world: he was more and 
better (han that excellence alone could make him by a thoufand eltimable 
qualities, and much as IL enjoyed his company, | have been more gratified 
by the emanations of his heart than by the {allies of fisdancy and imagina- 
tion. Nature had done fo much for him that he could not help being an 
aor, fhevgave him a frame of fo manageable a proportion, and trom ifs 
flexibility fo perfectly urtder command, that by its aptitude and elatiicily 
he could draw it out to fit any tizes of character, that tragedy could offer 
tohim, and contract it to any fcale of ridicalous diminution, that his Abel 
Drugger, Scrub, or Fribble could require of him to fink it to: his eye in 
the mean time was {o penctrating, fo {peaking ; his brow to moveable, 
and all his features fo plaftic and fo accommodating, that wherever his 
mind impelled them they would go, and before his tongue could give text, 
biscountenance would exprefs the {pirit and the paflion of the part he was 


encharged with.” 


On the management of vifiting partics, and on the character of 
fome of his guefts, our author makes the following remarks. 


= always ftudied the affortment of the characters, who honoured me 
with their company, fo as never to bring uncongenial humours into'contact 
with each other. How often have I feen all the objects of fociety fruftrated 
by inattention to the proper grouping of the guetts! The fenfibility of fome 
men of venius is fo quick and captious, that you mult firft confider whom 
they can be happy with, before you can promife yourtelf any happinets 
Withthem, A rivalry in wit and- humour will oftentimes render both par- 
Mes filent, and put them on their guard; if a chance hit, ora lucky fally, 
on the part of a competitor, engrofles the applauie of the table, ten to one 
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if the firicken cack ever crows upon the pit again; a matter of fact may 
will make a pleaiant fellow fullen, and a tullen fellow, if provohod by gay 
lery, will diijurb the comforts of the whole fociety. 

“ It is tirelome liltening to the nonlenie-of thole, who can talk hothing 
elie, but nonlenie talked by men Of wit and underiianding, m the hour a 
relaxation, is of the very finelt eflence of conviy tality, and a treat deliciog 
to thole who have the iene to comprehend it. I have known, and cog 
name many, who underi:ood this art in its perlection, but as it implies 
truitin the company, not always to be rifked, their practice of it was ag 
very frequent. 

“ Raullery is of all weapons the moft dangerous and two-edged; q 
courte it ought never to be haudied, but bya gE ntleman, and never {hol 
be played with, but upon a gentleman ; the taniiarity of a low-born vulge 
man is dreadful; his raillery, his joculatity, like the thaking of a water ipe 
niel, can never fail to foil you with fome (prinkling of the dunyhill outa 
which he {prung. 

A dilagreement about a name or a date will mar the belt flory that wa 
ever pul together, Sir Jothua Reynolds luckily could not bear an inte 
rupter of this fort; Johnion would not hear, or it he heard him, woud a 
heed him; Soame Jenyns heard him, heeded him, fet him right, and too 
up bis tale, where he had left it, without any dimimution of its humout,a 
ding only a few more twalls to his Inufi-box, a few more taps upon the hde 
at, with a prepaiatory grunt or two, the invanable forerunners of the ame 
nity, that was at the heels of them. He was the man, who bore his pasta 
all fovieties with the moft even temper and undilturbed hilarity of all th 
good compani ns whom | ever knew. He came into your loule ati 
very moment you had put upon your card; he drelied himfelf to do you 

ty honour in all the colours of the gay; his lace indeed had long fme 
fon us luitre; but his coat had faithf ally retained its on fince the day, 
when genticmen wore embrordered figured velvets with fhort fieeves, be 
cuffs and buckram fkirts; as nature bad calt him in the exact mould ola 
jll-inade pair of ftiff-tiays, he followed her fo clofe in the tafiion of hisced 
that it was doubted if he did not wear them: becaule he had a protubent 
wen juit under his pole, he wore a wig, that did not cover above hall@ 
head. His eyes were protruded like the eyes of the loblier, who wears.the 
at the end of his feelers, and yet there was room sy tage one of thele a 
his nole tor another wen, that added nothing to his beauty; yel 1 heas 
this good man very innocently re ‘math, when Gib bon bij lithed his hifey 
‘that he wondered any body | ugly could write a book.’ 

“ Such was the exterior of a man who was the charm of the circle, 
gave a zeft to every company he came into; his plealantry was of a 
peculiar to himielf; it harmonized with every thing ; it was like the bret 
to opr dinner; you did not perhaps make it the whole, or principal pate 

our meal, but it was an admirable and wholefome auxiliary to youre 
viands. Soame Jenvns told youno long fiores, engrotied not much of x 
attention, and. was not angry wath thofe that did; bis thoughts wert ® 

inal, and were apt to havea very whimiical affinity to the paradyx in the 
+ wrole veries upon dancing, and prove Upon the 0 rigin of evi il, ah! 
was a very indifferent metaphyfician, and a worle dancer; ill-nalure4 

exfonality, with the fingle exception of his lines upon Johnfon, 1 
sata fall from his lips; thofe lines ] have forgotten, though I believe 
the firlt perfon to whom he recited them; they were very bad, but be 
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Tag been told that Johnion ridiculed his metaphyfics, and fome of us had juft 
Far (hen been making extempora:y epitaphs upon each other: though his wit 

was harmiels, yet the general cait of it was ironical; there was ua te:/enels 
thing in his repartees, that had a play of words as well as of thought, as when 
Ur a fpeaking of the difference between laying out money upon land, or pur- 
CHD chafing into the. funds, he faid, ‘One was principal without intereft, and 
Could the other intereit without prinerpal.’ Certain it is he had a brevity of ex- 


wey preflion, that never hung upon the ear, and you felt the point in the very 
Sit HE moment that he made the pafh. It was rather to be lamented that his lady, 

Mrs, fenyns, had fo great a reipect for his good layings, and to impertect a 
4; 00% yecollection of them, for though the always pretaced her recitals of them 
vovll HM with—as Mr. Jenvns fays—it was not always what Mr, Jenyns faid, and 
ulga J never, I am apt to think, as Mr, Jenyns taid; but the was an excellent old 
( lpe M lady, and wwirld her fan with as mych mechanical addrels as her ingenious 
ull hutband twiited bis tnuftbox.” 


ten From the foregoing paflages our readers may perceive the author’s 
inte Me talent for giving a dignity to light fubjects, as well asa due weight 
def to whatever is important. We with that he had been more particu- 
tok Me lar in detailing the converfations of literary parties. He himfelt 
tT. feems to regret the want of a Bofwell’s talent to report certain in- 
Mie terefting difcuflions—probably his pride may have prevented him 
ai¢ @® from {welling his book with other men’s fayings; for it may be ob- 
MFR ferved, that, though we are often highly gratified with fuch conver- 
Ute ftions, we do not always refpect the perfon who retails them, 


al the ‘ oi : aie . 

jo To be the collector and reporter of other men’s fayings is confidered, 
ine even at beft, but an humble office. 

days The lovers of Grecian literature will be partfularly gratified with 


pom the manner in which the character of Dr. Bentley is here vindicated, 
of nfm This venerable champion of letters and religion has been flrangely 
coe Milreprefented, and disfigured by perfons who evidently knew him not. 
enti His temper has been deicribed by his literary adverfaries as haughty 
ill WHR and morofe, his fentiments as itern and dogmatical, his critici{ms as 
eh Violent and arbitrary, and his canons and decifions, both in learning 
+g td religion, as pe remptory and unaccommodating. Inthe work be- 
hall fore us he is reorefented as quite th erle. His tet is defcribed 
‘for > i guite (he reverie, is temper Is ceicribec 
BSE as mild and gentle, and his difpofition as fimple and playful as that of 
? 4 
jdm tchid. It was certainly natural for our author to view his revered 
5 ie $0dfather and venerable guide in the moft favourable light, We bes 
biel “Ve, however, that his account of him is correét; for it is but juftice 
atm © Obferve, that all his relations and details carry with them the ftamp 
of ungueftionable veracity. We have been rather difappoinied in not 
aving met with more of the anecdotes and other tragitional remais 
¢ He Of Dr, Beatley, which are {till afloat, and which might have been 








ie rend abe The omiffion may be confidered as a defect in the 
Work. 

The other defe&s, which our duty obliges us to point out, are chiefly 
mm Millions of dates, particularly in the early part of the hiftory : the 
» Vi Want of an index likewife, and of regular divifions into {eétions or 
by Q 4 chapters 
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chapters will be often found an inconvenience. ‘They are, however, 
defects that may be eafily remedied in the next edition, which wil! pro. 
bably be foon called for. The great advantage of recording dates with 
reguyarity is here exemplified in the Hiftory of Mr. Cumberland’s Em. 
bafly to Spain, which account alone would have made a very intereft. 
ing volume. The generality of his readers will be furprized how litte 
they had known betore of the ftate of fociety, and of the arts, in that 
neighbouring nation ; and every honeft mind will, no doubt, be fy. 
prized and fhocked at the cruel and unjult treatment which our author 
appears to have experienced in not having the expences of his miffion 
paid by Government. For the particulars of this bufinefs we mut 
refer our readers to the work itfelf, as our Jimits require us to hattea 
to a conclufion ; we cannot, however, withftand the pleature otf tran. 
f{cribing a beautiful and affecting epifode which is here introduced, 
and which reminds us of Sterne’s juftlyadmired account of the poo 
monk. We do not hefitate to give the prefent tale the preference, 
as imore interefting, and related with more genuine fenfibility, 


« Here,” fays Mr. Cumberland, “ IT muft take leave to diyrefs a little from 
the tenor of my tale, whilft I :ecord an aneedote, in itlelf of no other mate 
ria! iniereft except as it enables me to {tate one amongit the many realons, 
which 1 have to love and revere the memory of a deceated friend, who de 
voted to me the evening of every day without the exception of one, whieh 
I patied during my refidence in Madrid. ‘This excellent old man, Fatnek 
Curtis by name, and by birth an Irifhman, had been above half a ceutuy 
fertled in Spain, domeftic preit, and occafionally perceptor to three lie 
eefive dukes of Ofuna. In this fituation he had been expreisly the founder 
of the fortune, of the premier Florida Blanca, by recommending hima 
advocate tothe employ and patronage ef that rich and noble houle. The 
Abbe Don Patricio Curtis was of courfe looked up to as a perfon ofp 
{ma}! contideration ; he was alfo not lefs confpicuous and univerially 
fpecied for his virtues, tor his high (enfe of honour, his bold finceritys 
fpeech and generous benignity of foul; but this good man at the {ame time 
had fuch an over abundant pertion of the amor pairia about him, was! 
marked a devotée to the Britith intere&, and fo unreferved an opponait 
to that of France, that it feemed to demand more circum{pedion than he 
was difpoied to beliow for guarding himfelf againti the refentment 4 
party whole principles he arraigned without mitigation, and whofe powe 
he (et at open defiance without caution or referve; though contiderably 
80, his affections were as ardent and his feélings as quick as if he had net 
reached lic twentreth year, When I was fuppoled to be out ol chance ¢ 
recovery, this affectionate creature came to me in an agony of grief" 
take his laft farewel; he told me he bad been engaged in fervent peye 
and interceffion on my behalf, and had pledged before the altar his m 
earneit and devoted fervices for the confolation and protection of wy be 
Joved wife and daughters, iz it fhould pleafe Heaven to remove me fom 
them and reje& bis humble applications for my life: he lamented that 
had no {piritual affifiance of my own church to refort to; he did not me 
to obtrude his forms, to which I was nat accuftomed, but on the conn 
came purpofely to tender me his feryices according to my own, and #4 
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gady, if I would furnith him with my prayer book, -and allow him to 
fecure the doors trom any that might intrude or overhear, to the peril of bis 
life, to.adipiniftcr the facrament to me exactly as it is ordained by our 
Church, requelting only that 1 would reach the cup with wy own hanc, 
gad not employ his to tender itto me, All this he fulfilled, omittin none 
of the prayers appointed, and officiating in the moft devout and iunpreth ve 
manner (though at times interrupted and overcome by extreme tentibtlity) 
to my very great atisfaction. Had the office of in juifition, whole terrife 
mantion hood within a few paces of iy yates, had re port of this which 
pafled im my heretical chamber. my poor frend would have breathed out 
the hort rersnant of his days between two walls, never to be heard of more. 
From fix o’clock in the afternoon till ten at night he never fated to oc- 
cupy the chair next to me in my evening circle, and though | taw with 1- 
finite Concern that bis conilituuion was rapidly breaking up tor the lalt ux 
or feven weeks of my liay, no periuation cor wd keep him trom coming to 
meand exp: fing bis declt ming health to the night air; at lait when [ was re- 
Ca. led and | had fixed the d: iy for my nd hte drea linn r the ¢ the: ct, whic! 
the act of parting tor ever mighc have upon hie exhaulres i fi. une, | endea- 
voured to in pote upon hima later hout than [ meant to lake for in) letting 
out, and enjomed {trict lecrecy toall my parly; but the'e precautions were 
invain; at three o’clock in the morning, when [ entered the receiving 
room | found my poor old friend nner: and wailing, with his arms extended 
toembrace me, and bathed tn tears, fcarcely able to fupport hinfelf on his 
tottering legs, now miler rably aude atpectacle that cut my heart to the 
quick, and | perfectly unmanned me. He had purchateda number of mafles 
of dome pious mendicants, which he hope would be efficatious and avail 
for onr well doing - he heel no great faith in amulets be told me, yet he had 
brought me a ring of Mexican workimanthip aid materials, very ancient 
and confecrated and bleiled by a venerable patriarch of the Indies, finee 
canonized for his miracles; which ring had been hi guly prized by ihe late 
Duchefs of Ofuna for its efficae yin prefe rving her trow thunder and lyght- 
hing, and though he did not prelume to think that I would place the tlight- 
elt confidence in its virtue, vet he hoped [ would ne him beftow tt on the 
perfon of the infant dau; hte r, which was born to mem Spain, whom J then 
gave into his arms, whilli he nivoked a thoufand | lettin rsupov her. He 
brought a very fine crucifix cut in ivory; he faid he had put up his lait 
prayers before it, and had nothing more to do but lie down upon his bed 
and die, which as foon as IT departed he was prepared to do, fenfible that 
his lait hour was near at hand, and that he {honld furvive our ieparation @ very 
few days. I prevailed with him to retain his crucitix, but L veceepted-an 
éxquitite Ecce Homo by El Divino Morales, and exch: inged a token of rTe- 
hembrance with him; I faw him led out of my houle to that of the Dake 
of Oluna near at hand, and whilit I was vet on my journey the intelli- 


getice reached me oat his death, and may the God ot mercy receive lum 
into bliis t 1 


The foregoing inftance of benevolence and brotheily lave, exifting 

tween two religious men of different perfuafions, is truly exemplary : 
and it may be fuppofed that fuch inflances would be more frequent, 
did not political interefts interfere; which is the more to be regretted as 


it does not appear that any adequate remedy can be- ever na 
C 
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The imperfe@tion of all human inftitutions and of human nature it. 
felf prevents it; much, bowever, might be done by Wee indi. 
viduals, and out author affords a diftingnifhed examp! e. In his dra. 
matic productions he has difplayed fingular merit, by ende: ivOUTING to 
diminifh religious antipathies and national prejudices, particu! larly in 
his comedies of the Weft Indian, the Fafhionable Lovers and the Jew, 
His philanthropy and benevolence of difpofition are alfo confpicuous 
in the work before us. He always mentions his friends with kind. 
nefs, and his contemporaries with deference and refpect. He cele. 
brates the witty circles in which he himielf fo often bore a pur, 
with that gay vivacity which they then excited, and with that plea. 
fure and chearfulnefs which their re¢oliection is calculated to in‘ pire, 
We do not find here any trifling garrulity, or other fymptom of old 
age, though the author has pafled his 74th year. The ftyle is remarkable 
for perfpicuity, precifion, eltgance and force. Mr. Cumberland 
(Hil epports the re putation which he has fo long eftablifhed, that of 
a fine writer; and be al If » Maintains and demonftrates in thefe Memoirs 
a more noble ‘chs trac -that of a virtuous and good man. 

We could fill many pages with extraéts peculiarly beautiful, enter. 
taining, and inftrudtive ; but we fhall not detain cur readers from 
perukng a work that will be eagerly read, and univerfally admired; 

and of which we have been able to give but a very inadequate ana- 
lyfis. We take leave by fincerels withing the suthor health and 
happineis, long to enjoy the reputation of a life fo honourable to him- 


felt, aud fo uleful to lociety, 
‘\ 


Har in Difeutje; or the Frauds of Neutral Flags. 8vo. Pp. 22% 
qs. boards. Hatchard. 1805, 


Goh tract is the production of no common pen; it treats of a 
fubject the molt important to the welfare, the commercial Inte- 
refts, and the political and maratime greatnefs, of the country ; and 
the fubjedt, great and comprehenfive as it Is, 1s di fculled with a de gree 
of knowledp re and ability ful! y adequate to its importance. W hoever 
fhall read it with the expeétation of finding any thing to gratify the 
{pirit of par/y, will certainly meet with difappointment. The author 
like ourlelves, acknowledges no party but his country ; to uphold her 
interefts, to maintain her independence, to affert her fuperiority on het 
natural element, and to vindicate her juft siaims to the ads antages to 
which it fasrly entitles her ;—this, and this on! ly, is his object. Ia 
the purfui it of it he traverfes a vait field; he upfolds fcenes of ini 
quity; he developes iyitems of fiaud; he unmafks an abandoned horde 
of trading peculators, fteeped to the very ears in filthy corruption$ 
and diplays to the naked eye an enormous mafs of villainy and pet 
jury, 
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jorys which cannot be contemplated by a Chiriftian mind, without 
horror. hy 

At the very commencement of his tract, the author ftrongly depits 
the coniequences which mult refult from the dcieat of our continental 


allies. 
« A fingle campaign, if difaftrous to our allies, may realife fome 


of the late threats of Buonaparte.” He sti! aegne ‘* a new line of 


coat, new ports, new countr:es,” and, then, he fairly tells us the con- 
fequence-—‘* the lefeat of our ¢ satedeceicn would be reflected back 
upon ourfeives—would leave KF rance more at lib: ity than ever to turn 
her whole attention to her war wiih this country, and to employ 
againil us {till augmented means of annoyance ;"" i would render our 
dangers, as he ti ‘uly fays, ‘* more imminent,” though, I truft, he is 
miftaken in the infulting concluS n, that it would **infure our faill.’’ 
Such a difaftrous campaign Aas occurred; and the nrit confequence 
has enfued; and from this circumftance the work derives addidional 
importance, and demands more ferious attention, 

The author then adverts to the means which this inveterate enemy 
of our country has prepared tor our deftruct‘on; and which confit 
in his conftruction of flects, the formation of his marine, and the im- 
provement of his ports, objects to which, as he declared, with fome 
truth, to the Germanic princes, that all the refources of his empire had 
been direled. Nor are his threats, it is coutended, to be defpiicd ; 
for, adds our author, 


“ T propofe to thew, in the encroachments and frauds of the neutral flags, 
anurfery Ol refi re of the confederate 1 NaAVies; aS we ll}as the lecret con- 
duits af a lars Ze ae QO; tho! e Imp rial relourccs, the periicrou applic ation 
of which to the reititution of his inarine, the Uturper has late!y boafied.— 


I propofe to thew in them his bet hopes inanaval war; as well as channels 
ola revenue, which ‘fultains the ambition of rance, ind } rolong’s the mie 


{eric ’ 
TICs Of | urope. 


After o bferving that France is not, by any means, fo much iImpo- 
verithed as the ought to be, when her moft expenfive eftadlifhmens 
and the lofs of her commerce are confidered, he proceeds to fhew 
whence this extraordinary {tate of thi: gs procecds. 


To impoverith our enemies ufed, in our former contelis with France 
sad § Spain, to be a fure eficct of one hottdities; and its extent was always 
p oportionate to that of its grand initrument, o Aur luperiority atfea, We 
MTree d their trade, we mterce pted the produce of their colonies aiid 
haufted their treafure s, by cutting off their chigt lources Of revenue, 
a the ; - ulofo} ph er pro] ofed to dry uf the fea, by a lraiming the rivers that 
fed it. sy the ry ne means, their e xpe nditure was immen! lely icrealed, 46d 
Walicd in defenfive purpoles. They were obliged to m. intain fleets in dif- 
tant parts Tike world, and to farni{h firo ng ec onvoys for the proteclion of 
their intercourfe with their colonie: , both on the outward and homeward 
Wyages, Agam the frequent capture of thefe convoys, while it enriched 
Our feame n, and by the increale of umport duties aided our revenue, obliged 
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convoy outward bound, was the fubject of capture, compelle d them e} ther 
to difpatch duplicate tupplies in the fame featon, atthe rik of new di fatters 
or to leave their colomes us diltre!s, and forfeit the benefit of their CrODS for 
the vear. 

“ Jn fhort, their tranfiaarine poflefions became exper five incumbrances, 
rather thus fources of revenue; and through the teration of luch loiies, 
more than by our naval victories, or colonial conqgucits, the houfe ot * Bourboa 
was vanquillied by the matters of the fea. 

“ Flave we then loit the trrumphant means of fach effeQtual warfare ; oy 
have the ancient fields of victory been neglected? 

“ Neither fuch a niisfortane, nor fuch folly ean be alleged. Never 
was our maritime fuperiority more decitive than in the laft and prefent war, 
We are frill the unretified matters of every fea, and the open intercourte of 
our enemies with their colonies was never fo completely preeluded ; yet we 
do not hear that the merchants of brance, Spain, and Holland are rained, 


er that their colonies are diiwelled, much lels that their exchequers aie 
empty. 

« The true folution of thefe feemin g dificul ities, is this—-The commer. 
cial and colonial intere!is of our ene mies, are now ruined m appearance 
only, notin reality. They feem to have are from the ocean, and to 
t ve abandoned the ports of their colonic but it Is a mere ruse de guerre, 
"Phe ny have, in SHEER, lor the mot! part, on aly changes their fays, chartered 
many veilels re ally neutral, Pry alter red alittle the former routes of their 
trade. ‘Their tran{m: arin e fources of revenue have not been for a moment 


de {troyed by our hoftilities, and - prefent are {carce ly Impa ired.” 


Here then we have the true caufe of the comparative profperity of 
France, and of her ability to protract the war. ‘Though fhe and her 
allies have {carcely a fingle merchantman on the feas, all the produce 
of their refpe€tive colonies 1s carried home to them in neutral veffels, 
and is fold, in their own countries, at a lower price, than the produce 
of our colonies can be fold for in London. This is an evil of the ut 
moft magnitude, and of the moft alarming nature, in whatever point 
of view it be regaided. It is indeed a wide-fpreading mifchief whok 
fatal confequences extend to the very vitals of the ftate ; abforbing, 

as it were, al] irs Juices, pi allying its faculties, withering its powers, 
anmiulating its {tre ngth, and accelerating its diifolution. ” No wonder 
then that this mtelligent writer fhould have exerted all the energy of 
his dteniessaniad, in diflecting it for public exhibition, and in de. 
vilino means, if means rs be devifed, for its correétion, With 
this view, he et si . Its origin, nature, and extent. 2d. The 
remedy and the right ot sn ying it. And 3d, ‘The prudence of that 
refort. He fets out with a f. a, too notorious to be difputed, and 
founded on a princip'e too juft to be at tacked ; namely, that all th 
European powers have mou. ‘opolized the trade of their own colonies 
and, unqueftionably, they have an undoubted right fo to do; with 
what force can neutral powers claim, in time of war, a privilege 
which they do not enjoy in time of peace? or how can they be in- 
jured by being preven ited from doing that in war, which they do na 


pretend to have any right to do in peace? In order to get rid of th 
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inconvenience produced by our maritime fuperiority, France, in the 
war of 1750, relaxed from the ufual feve rity of her colonial policy, ta 
order to nee neutral fhips to convey for her to Europe th: it colonial 
reduce which fhe could not convey herfelt, without almott a cert tainty 
ofcapture. We, however, protefted again{t this traudulent manceuvre, 
and the neutral thips fu laden were condemned in our prize-courts, 
and on this principle—*‘ that a neutr al has no right to deliver a be ane 
gerent from the oreflure of his enemy’s hoftili tics, by trading with hi: 
colonies in time of war, in a way that was wet bited in time of 
peace.” This principle is ftriftly juft ; and ought never to be de 
parted from, unleis partially and under very particular circumftances 
indeed. Convinced of this our government, in 179 3s iflued a royal 
infructien to our naval commanders ‘to flop and detain tor lawtul 
adjudication, all veffels laden with groods the produce of any Irench 
colony, or carrying provifions or other fupplies fur tne ule of any fuch 
colony.” 

The Americans, however, many of whofe merchants are here proved 
to be actuated by the molt abominable {puit of cupidity, not to be re- 
firained by any fenfe of honefty or of fhame, contrived to elude the 
effet of thefe moft falutary ‘Z and moft neceilary regulations ; and the 
relative fituation of their country to the Weft Indies greatly tacilitated 
the accomplifhment of their unprincipled and fraudulent defigns. But 
in this they were aided by what we muft confider as an impolitic re- 
laxation of the rule already noticed; for in January 1794, the order to 
feize neutral thips laden with the colonia! pfoduce of our enemics was 
coniined to fuch fhips only as were bound to Europe; and a fubfe- 
quent order, iflued in 17985 {till Feistther limited the right of feizure, 
by confining it to neutral vefleéls bound to countries not their own. 
Hence a door was opened to endlefs equivocaticn and abufe, by which 
the American trade rs entered in fhoals. 

Thefe men now became the chief carriers between the Weft Indies 
and Europe ; and by their means, have our enemies, without the rifk 
OF expence of fend ing out convoy s, without even any merchantmen 
of their own, received the produce of their colonies, and fupplied 
thefe iblonics with every thing of which they ftood in need, The 
mode in which this fmug; glins g tranfaélion was carried on was fuch as 
Would have done honour to the mott experienced veterans in fraud, 
and {Windling, in the old world. 

When a fhip arrived at one of the’r ports (the ports of America) 
fo neutralize a voyage that fell within the reftri€tion; ¢. g. from a 
Spanith colo y » Spain, all ler p = were immediately fent on fhore, 
Or defroycd., Not ene document was Jeft which could difetofe thé 
fact thar he: cargo had been taken in ata colonial port; and new bills 
of ladin 2, invoices, clearances, and pafiports were put on board, ail 
iMportiag that it had been fhipped in America. Nor was official cer 
pftcates, or oaths wantinz, to fupport the fallacious pretence. ‘The 
raudulent amp aution of the agents often went fo far, as to difcharge 
al the officers sl crew, and fometimes even the mafter, and to {hii ip 
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an entire new company in their ftead, who, being ignoratit of th 
former branch of the voyage, could, in cafe of examination or capty; é 
fuppurt the new papers by their declarations and oaths, as far as thei 
knowledge extended, with a fafe confeience. Tee the fhip and 
cargo were fent to fea again, perhaps within eight and forty hoi it of 
her arrival, in a condition to defy the fcrutiny of any Britifh cn Nizer, 
by which the fhouid be {topped and examined in the courfe of bie 
paflage to Europe. By {tratage ms like thefe the commerce betweeg 
our eneimies and their colonies was carried on, even more fe curcly thag 
if neutrals had been permitted to condnét it in the moft open man. 
ner, in a direct and fingle voyage. 

Under fuch circumfiances of fraud the fhips efcaped feizure, and 
accident alone ever fubjected them to the cognizance of our prize ti- 
bunals. An accident of this kind is recorded by the author. 


ro « A fhip, with a valuable cargo of fugars from the Havannah, on het 
pafiage to Charletiown, the port to which the belonged, was fiopped and 
examined by a Britthh privateer, As the papers were perfectly le ‘ar, and 
concurred with the maiter’s declaration, in fhewing that the cargo was going 
on account of the American owne’s to Charleftown, where the voyage was 
to end, the thip was immediately releafed. 


“ After a {t: ay of a few days : at that port, fhe failed again with the fame’ 


identical cargo, bound apparently to Hamburgh, perhaps, in fact, to Spain; 
but with an entire new let of papers from the owners and the Cuftum 
Houle, all importing that the cargo, not one packet of which had been in 
fact landed fince fhe belt the Havannah, had been taken on beard at Charlel- 
town. The fact allo was folemnly attetied on oath. 

** Soon after the commencement of this fecond part of her voyage, the 
was again brought to by a Britifh cruizer; and her pape rs, aided by th 
mafier’s alleverations, would doubtlefs have induced a fecond diimillal, but 
for one aukward coincidence. It happened that the vifiting cruizer, was 
the very fame privateer by which the had been boarded on h er voyage from 
the Havannah ; and whole commander was able to recognize and identil 
both her and her cargo, as thote he had lately examined. 

‘“« This cale came by appeal before the Lords Comniiffioners, who find 
ing the above facts clear and undfputed, thought them a fuflicient ground 
for condemning the property. They held that the touching at a newdral 
port, merely for the purpole of colourably commencing a new voyage, and 
thereby eluding the refirictive rule of law, in a branch of it not relaxed bY 
the royal initructions, could not legalize the tranfaction; but that it ought 
peverthele fs to be contidered as a direct and continuous voyage from tie 
hoftile colony to Europe, and confequently illegal.” 


It would even feem as if the American government connived a 
thefe frauds, whch would difgrace a gang of buccaneers; for theit 
agents at their difierent ports gave receipts for duties never paid, i 
order to afford fome corroboration to the aflertion of the matter of OF 
fhiip that the cargo was bona fide neutral pro perty, and that he wa 
really bound only fzom murepe or from the colonics to an Amer 


port, without having any ulterior deftination. Having related > 
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cafes of this nature which have been brought to light in our courts, 
the author fubjoins the following very appropriaie remarks. 


« Too much time may perhaps appear to have been [pent on the hifory 
of thele circuitous voyages, which, though an extenlive, form but a fingle, 
pranch of the abuies I with to expote, 

« Jt was however not unimportant to fhew in it, the true fubje@ of thofe 
violent clamours with which the public ear has been lately atlailed. The 
reeent invectives of the Moniteur, and the complaints of the American 
merchants, which have been echoed by our own ne wipapers, and fallely 
2! lleged to have produc ed conceilions from his Maieiiy’s government have 
ali had no founder foundation, than the late condu tof our prize courts ; 
here expla’ ned, in regard to this indireéi trade, The (ole offence ts, sae 
thofe tribunals, finding themfelves to have been deceived for years pat by 
Gillacious evidence, have refolved to be cheated in the fame ws ay no longer. 
Itison this account only, and the conlequent capture of fome American 
Weft Indiamen fuppoted to be practifing the old fraud, that we are ac- 
culed of infulting the neutral powers, of innovating on the acknowledged 
law of nations, and of tieating as contraband of war, the produce of the 
Weft India Iilands. 

“ Though thele collufive voyages are the moft general abufe of the in- 
dulgence given by the royal infiructions, and are a mode of intercourie 
with the holtile colonies, peculiarly productive of a fraudulent ¢ arriage for 
the enemy on his own account under neutral dilguile, the fuppretlion of the 
practice would by no means remedy the enormous evils which refult from 
that intercourfe in general. 

“ An adherence by our prize tribunals to theit recent precedents, will 
no doubt puta ftop to the re-exportation drom neutral ports, of the fame 
colonia! produce, in the fame identical bottom, and on account of the fame 
real or oftentible Gwners by whom it was imported ; bul a change of pro- 
perty in the neutral country will be a fal! © pretence ¢ alily made, and not 
ealily deteQed: nor will che jubtiitution ofa di ifterent vellcl, add very much 
to the trouble ore Apence of the tranfaction. ‘I ‘wo i! ps arriving ubout the 
fame tinie, in the fame harbour, may commodioully exchange their cargoes, 

and proceed fately with them to the fame places, of ulterior deitination, 
Inthort new methods of c: Try g the © produc e of the holtile colonies to any 
part of I urope, wil I! not be Wanting, nor will there be any dearth of means 
‘or amply lupplying thofe colouies with the manufactures of their parent 
late, lo long as both are permitted not only to be b ought to, but exported 
from a neutral country, according to the € — pattruction,” 


The author truly afferts that “ of a fing e merchant fhip under a flag 
inimical to Great PRritain NOW CV! Mes the ["quator, oF traver fes the Jt - 


gfautte Ocean 3” and farther adds, that “* with the exception only of a 


tery fmall portion of the eoafting trade of our enemtes, not a mercantile 
ail of any d- ‘feription, now enters ar clears from their ports in any part 
| the globe, but under neutral colours.” His obfervations, however, 
ae principally limited to the colonial trade of our enemies ; and they 
cal for the attention of our miniffers, in a moft imperative Way. 
Heat, moft alarminoly great, is the commerce which * thus eludes 
te gtaip of our naval holtilities ;"* and dreadful, moft dreadful, will 
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® Coulequences of this practice be to our country, if it be not 
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very fpeedily checked. ‘T’he regifters at Lloyds daily proclaim they, 
rival of American fhips from the colonies of our enemies, which y» 
known to be laden with their productions; and which return with, 
cargorof ftores and other neceflaries for the ufe of thefe colonies, 

** Nor is it only in their own ports, that our enemies receive thee, 
ports of America and of Afia, in contempt of our maritime effon 
Hamburgh, Altona, Embden, Gottenburgh, Copenhagen, Lifdon 
and various other neutral markets, are fupplted, and even glutted wid 
the produce of the Weit Indies, and the fabrics of the Eaitt, brough 
from the profperous colonics of the powers hoitile to this country, 
By the rivers and canals of Germany and Flanders, they are floatd 
into the warehoufes of our enemies, or circulated for the fu; pply d 
their cuftomers in neutral countries. “They fupplant, or rival th 
Britifh planter and merchant, throughout the continent of Europ, 
and in all the ports of the Mediterranean. They fupplant even th 
manufaCturers of Manchetter, Birmingham and Yorkthire ; for th 
looms and forges of Germany are put in action by the colonial pw 
duce of ourenemies, andare rivalling us, by the ample fupplies (whid 
thev fend, under the neutral flag, to every part of the new world,” 

He next prefents us with a comparative account of expence of is 
furance, &c. for fhips bound from hoftile colonies to America ad 
thence to Europe ; and for our own fhips coming direct from our 
lonies to the mother country. The refult of this compa rifon is, theta 
the premium of infurance from Martinique to France before the we 
was 3 percent, while from the Britifh iflands in the fame part of th 
Weft Indies, it was only 2; the advance occafioned by the Britil 
fhipper, convoy duty being reckoned as infurance, is no lefs than} 
per cent, and if we compare, in the facts before given, St. Doming 
with Jamaica, the advance tothe former, wil! be found to be 4, 
the latter only about 1 per cent. 

We now come toa part of the nefarious plan, here fo ably di(cloled 
which refle&ts at leaft as much difgrace, upon individuals of our om 
country, as other parts of it doon the Amcricans,. 


“* An objeciion here may naturally arife, to which [ regret that a fhame 
fal but conclufive aniwer can be given. Since the rates of in/urance wha 
I have mentioned as the current prices of prote¢tion to the commer 
our enemies, when ¢ es on under neutral colours, are thofe which # 
paid in this co untry, » Britifh under-writers, and an infurance on the pf 
perty of enemies is il legal, the hotiile proprietor may be thought, not’ 
effectually fecured; for thould his fecret be, as in the event of captut 
fometimes ts, difcovered, the infurance will be void. | 

“ Neutralizing agents, 1 firlt anfwer, are not fo incautious after twe 
years experience im their bulinels, and in thé pragtice of the Brith pe 
courts, as to expole their conftituents very frequen tly to detection. # 
fuch as this rilque is, the mafqueraders have found an effectual mem! 
avoiding it. Though a menage and opprobrious truth, it is at Lloyd's 
Houle perk ctly notorions, thet our underwriters confent to fand betw# 
is thei country, and the commerce of her diffe 
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enemies, by giving them an honorary gaarantee against the perils of cape 
ture and discovery. 

® The mode of the transa¢tion is this:—a policy is executed, 
soch asmay be producible inany court of justice, fer the property is 
isured as neutral; but a private instrument is afterwards signed by the 
underwriters, by which thew pledge themselves, that they will not, in 
cast of loss, dispute the neutrality of the property, or avail themselves of 
any sentence pronouncing it to be hostile. Sometimes a verbal engagement 
tothiseifect is chought sufficient, but it has now become a very general prac. 
tigeto reduce it into writing ; and in the one mode, or the other, these re. 
leases of the warranty or representation of neutrality are almost universal, 
kis trac, such’ stipulations are not binding in point of law; buec every 
ove knows, that at Lloyd's Coffee-House, as well as at the Stock-Ex. 
change and Newmarket, these contracts, which the law will not enforce, 
are on that very account, the most sacred in the estimate of the partics, 
and the most inviolably observed. 

“ The enemy, therefore, has as full security for his low premium, as 
the British importer for his high one; nor is the comparative result of 
our premises shaken by the expence of this special addition to the policy ; 
for in the rates of insurance which I have given, the extra charge of the 
hotorary stipulation is included. For six per cent. the British under. 
writer will warrant Spanish property, knowing it to be such, from the 
Havannah to Spain, by way of America; though he receives what is equal 
toseven on British property, of the same description, carried with cone 
voy, and in far better bottoms, from Jamaica to London, 

‘* The proportion of this premium, whichymay be reckoned as the price 
of the secret undertaking, is, | understand, one per cent. It cannot be 
much more, sifice the excess of the whole war premium above that which 
was paid on the direé&t voyage in time of peace, is only two per cent. 
The point is of no importance to our calculation; but it is striking to re. 
fett, how small an additional premium is enough to compensate the insurer 
for the risk of the detection of hostile property under the neutral cover, in 
thjs commodious new invented course of the colonial trade. Can we won. 
der that Buonaparte should be indignant and clamorous at the late attempts 
of our prize courts to restrain it 2”? 


We can regard ‘men who are engaged in this most iniquitous 
trafic, in no other light than as a set of commercial traitors, who will 
sacnhce the interest and prosperity of their country to a base and de- 
Brading spirit of avarice. Such men, be their wealth and con equence 
what they may, at Lloyd’s Cotfce-House or the Royal Exchange, 
must be objects of execration, to every man who abhors double- 
dealing, and loves his country. The author of this tract admonishes 
them with somewhat too much forbearance, as we think, but cer- 
tainly in a strain of impressive eloquence, that must, if any thing can, 
tecall these men to a sense of their duty. 


“ Let me remind them of the moral obligation of obeying, in subs 
Nance, as well as in form, the law of their country ; and that the rule 


‘which forbids the insurance of an enemy’s property, not haying been 
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founded solely on a revard to the safety of the underwriter’s purse, they 
have no priv: ate right to Wave tts < application le 
© Some persons, pe rhaps, may find an excuse or palliation of this ne 
tice. to satisfy their own consciences, in a doubt of the public uti ihity 
the law, which they thus violate or evade; for specious arguments hay 
been heretofore offered, toprove that a belligerent state may advantage, 
ously permit its subjects to insure the goods of an cnemy from capture; 
and that pestilent moral heresy, the bane of our age, w hich resolves ey ery 
duty into expediency, may possib ly have its proselytes at L loyd’ § as well 
as at Paris. With sich men as have imbibed tkis most pernicious error, | 
havo not time to reason on their own false principles ; though the notior 
that it is politic to insure an enemy against our own hostilitie S, 19 demon. 
strably erroneous, and scems as strange a paradox as any that the vais 
predilection for oblique discovery ever suggested. J] can only offer to 
them a short argument, which ought to be decisive, by observing, tha 
the wisdom of the legislature, and ofour ablest statesmen in general, has con. 
cluded against these insurances on political grounds ; otherwise they would 
have been permitted, instead of being, as they are, prohibited, by law, 

‘© But I conjure the British underwriters to reflect, that there is a wide 
enn ‘nee between the insurance of an enemy’s property, fairly passing on 
the seas, as such, in his own name, and the insurance of th ¢ Same property 
under a traudulent neutral disguise. By the former transaction, indeed, 
the law is more openly violated, but in the latter, the law-bre: iking aad 


¥ ae 


Clandestine contract, is, in cffcét, a conspiracy of the underwriter wath the 


as [> ¢ 


ents, to cheat our gallant and meritorious fellow- subjetts 


’ 
| 
‘ 


enemy and es ag 
the naval ~~ , as wellas to frustr: ite the best hopes of our country, i 
the present very arduous contest. 

«* Resides, b ry what immoral ut means is the safety of the underwritersir 
these secret sanisaths se Ie will not, it cannot, be denied, that 
instead of the paltry considerations for w hich they now consent to releaw 
the warranty of neutrality, a ey would require more than double the ope 
pi mium for that release 6 il they did not re ty on) the effect ot those per juries 
and foreeries by which capture or condemnation 1s phate “ig Lhe under. 


writer, therelore ’ who enters into the clandestine com) , 18 an ACCCSSOTY 

to those crimes. 
7s But 1s this all ? Docs he not dire tly contract for, and suborn, as well 
as abet them? For whos efit, and at whose instigation, are those false 
afidavics and fictitious documents transmitted from the neutral country, 
‘courts of prize in these cases, as evidence of the 


which are laid betore th 
' claimant receives i 


property, after a decree tor tyrther proots? ‘ih 
sum i sured from the underwriter, a a nd allows the ] latter to prosecute rhe 
claim for his own relinbursement ; and for that purpose the necessary ¢¥ 
dence is furnished by the onc, and made use of by the other to support, # 
Doctors’ Commons, the tact of a representation, which at Lloyd’s Coker. 


liouse is known to be false. 


What claim to respecfability, or even to credit, let us ask, can that 
man have, who produces a fraudutent instrument, in order to promot 
this own interest, and to deprive others of their lawful due ? If this® 
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we know not, we contess, what acts deserve to be so characterized. 
It tS the very Worst Species OT sw dj ie 


m . . , , J ‘ — c ° — . , . 
“ This bed and dangerous pra@ice is not peculiar to the underwriters 
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Every contest nour prize Courts, respecting property so insured, becomes 
; 
i 


an } ef tr) ) ‘ ftrcee } ‘ ’ ca | ~o a 4 
an unnatural stragele, betwee sh captors fairly. asserting their 
1 


ights under the law of war, and Erttis! 


- 
= 

. 
« 


‘riters clandestine Opposing 


those rights under cover of foreign names. hvery sentence of condem. 
gation, in such eases, 1s a blow, not to the hostile proprietor, but to our 
own fellow subjects. ; 
« Tf the dangcr of disloyal correspondence, in order to prevent or de- 
feat a capture, if the augme: ted means ef imposition on the courts of prize, 
or if the cheap and effectual protection giver to the enemy, be considered, 
in either view, this bad practice ovehte tobe immediately abolished. 
But there isa scull more important and sacred reason fos its suppression, 
Ifneutral merchants will violate the cblieations of truth and rustice, ina 
order to profit unduly by the war, the neties to which thev belong 
will soon tec] the poisonous effects, in the deteriorati ol rivate morals ; . 
for habits of fraud and perjury wilt not terminate in the neutralizing 
employ in if thar produc “ddl ). But wath th ' rolits which redound toa 
them and their emplovers, let them also: polize t ; lect us 
not-suffer a ce in our bellicerent inte: and, what is far more value 
able, o private rals, ! 5! by the « far son; ict t be thre 
accomplices 2s well as the victims of the é it 
os S} itis not cn ich, char rhe envagements wg ) voi 1 
law, tl \ ought to b prohibited, \ 1) I ! ) F es, well « the 
broker, who | gotiates, as on dl lerwritter, wl hes them.’’ 
_ 
In order to shew the bare-faced impudence with which this scan- 
dilous system) of fraud is pu sued, m the jy] mig ate allem ps to convert 
hei id int eld al propert' . the ; uthor adauce thie ¢ lowing fact 
© Merchants vho, im liate! pr! to tl Wary Were Sf ely 
AnOWN, € in the obscure . ! { { { resided, have 
suddenly started up as s ( ( f nbers of shu tnd sole py 
Prietors ich c it would larmed the weéalthtese 
Merchant rove, t Ice ¢ cha of amorket, « nan 
} abl C1 4 A cr ¢ r ¢ t! af, Was ipetty . 
] * : 
demaker, ina small ot t Friesland, had, at one time, 13¢0 
Vessels navigst ng as his proj . unk ours. 
Tt has been quite a common case, to find individuals, who confessedly 
had but recently commenced business as merchants, ard whose commer. 
“leOstabiishments on shore were so tn Veni nt, that th ‘ omecimes ; 
had not 2 single clerk in their employment, the chiwmants of numerous ’ 
“rgoes, cach worth many thousand pounds 7 and all destined at the same bol 
Gime, with the same species of goods, to thé’ same precarious markets. 
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Island, and were a!l hound, as asserted, to that American port ; where, jt 
is scarcely necessary to add, no demand for their cargoes existed. 

*« Adventures, not less gigantic, were the subjetts of voyages from the 
colonies of Dutch Guiana, to the neutral porte of Europe; and from the 
Spanish West Ifdies to North Ametica. Vessels were sent out from the 
parsimonious northern ports of the latter country, and brought back, ig 
abundance, the dollars and gold ingots of Vera Cruz and la Plata. Sin. 

le ships have been found returning with bullion on board, to the value of 
Suit a hundred, to a hundred and fifty thousand Spanish dollars, besides 
valuable cargoes of other colonial exports, 

© Yeteven these daring adventurers have been eclipsed. One neutral 
house has boldly contracted for all the merchandize of the Dutch East India 
Company at Batavia; amounting in value to no less than one million 
seven hundred thousand pounds sterling.” 


the means here detailed, our enemies are benefited beyond 
calculation, while we sustain even more than a proportionate loss. The 
author does not .seek to delude the mind of his reader by theoretical 
arguments, but enforces conviction by undeniable and recorded fads, 
All the manaeuvres of the enemy to sercen these trading swindler 
from the natural effeét of their fraud, are detailed from. evidence de 
livered before our prize-tribunals; and itis on this solid ground that 
he erects his whole fabric of legitimate deduétions. © We lament that 
our limits will not allow us to follow him through the series of hig 
facts, and through the whole cl.ain of his reasoning ; but we hope 
that his book will be generally read, as no analysis can convey 
an adequate notion of us contents. He most justly reproiates the 
base conduét of the Americans, and shews that all their violent out 
cries against this country, proceed only from the polluted source of 
disappointed avarice, and they are therefore utterly disgraceful to apy 
Government which can be mean enough to sanction them. 

One of the many fatal effeets of this seutralized commerce has been 
the extinction of the practice of privateering, which, in former wats 
was highly beneficial to this country in many respects. But out 
tuemies, on the other hand, aud for the same reason, have extended 
this pra@ice beyond all former example. 

Our author does not content himself with having pointed out the 
evil; for he suggests the only adequate remedy. 


« For that grand evil, which it is my main objet to consider, and 
which is one great source ofall the rest, the remedy is sufficiently obvious 
‘© If neutrals have no right, but through our own gratuitous concessi@® 
to carry on the colonial trade of our enemies, we may, after a reasonable 
notice, withdraw that ruinous indulgence; and meantime, hold those wh 
claim the benefit of it, to a stgi€t compliance with its terms. If, alter 
the revocation of the license, the commerce shall be still continued, # 
may justifiably punish the violators of our belligerent rights, by the # 
zure and confiscatioh of such ships as shall be found Engaged in the offentt 

together with their cargoes, 
« Th 
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t That this is an allowable course, will not be disputed, by those who 
gimit the trade to be illegal. It is the present mode ot proceedin 
inst-such neutrals as are dete&ted in voyages which are still held to be 
hibited ; and has, in their case, I believe, ceased to occasion com. 
va by the states to which they belong. 
« This remedy also cannot fail to be effeual. There will be no room for 
fttitious pretences, when the immediate voyage itself, in respeet to the 
of departure, or destination, is a sufficient cause of forteiture; for 


the illegal fact must be known to every man on board, must appear 


from the papers, unless all the public, as well as private instruments are 
Aditions, and besides, would, for the most part, be discoverable, not only 
from the place of capture, and the course the ship is steering, but from the 
nature of the cargo on board.” 


Ifthis were done, the enemy would be compelled to trust the pro- 
duce of his territoies to the protection of his own flag; when our 
ships of war and privateers would have their usual encouragement ; 
and the nation its usual advantage, in the capture of his merchantmen, 
and in the defeat of his fleets. i is to prevent us from having recourse 
to this measure of selt-preservation, that the governments of France 
and America are so loud, so violent, and so senseless, in their decla- 
mations and invectives. 

 Buonaparte declaims on the maritime despotism af England, with 
the same good grace with which he imputed assassinating principles to the 
Dec D'Enghien, perfidy to Toussaint, and ambition to the House of 
Austria, Itis his peculiar style, in all cases, not merely to defame his ene. 
mies, but to impute to them the very crimes, which he is himself, at the 
same Moment, perpetrating ; and of which they are thé intended victims, 
He is quite in chara¢ter, therefore, when he accuses us of trampling on the 
maritime rights of other nations, while he, by the aid of those verp 
nations, is subverting our own, 

“ He calls us the tyrants of the sea; but if the throne is ours, he has 
fiched away the sceptre ; and our naval diadem, like his own iron crown 
of Lombardy, is, in a commercial point of view, cumbersome and worth. 
less. This empire is not like his own; for the imperial family are less 
favoured in it than their enemies. We traverse the ocean at a greater 
charge, even for security on the, passage, than those who have no share 
in the domain, ’ 

“ The usurper’s favourite topic, of late, has been the liberty of navi. 
gation: he would be thought the champion of the common rights of all 
maritime states. What! has he forgot, or does he expect Europe or America 
to forget, the recent conduct of France ? Nothing, it is obvious, but his 
own crafty policy, prevents his recurring, at this moment, to the full 
extent of that extravagant pretension on which the neutral powers were 
% thamefully plundered during the last war; and for a release of which 
his minister, MM. Talleyrand, demanded ‘* beaucoup de largent’’ of 

rica~—I mean the monstrovs pretension of a right to confiscate every 
Blea ship and cargo, in which one bale of English merchandize was 


“ Yes! he will clamour for the freedom of the seas, as he did for the 
, of France, till his neutralizing friends shall have placed him in a 
— Rg . : condition 
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¢gondition to destroy it. But should fiis marine be ever. destroyed by thi, 
means, they will feel, as Frenchmen have done, the heavy yoke of angy, 
erected deSpotisa, instead of those mild and ancient laws, which they wey 
fovlishly persuaded io reject. , 

«* The only liberty which this impostor will for a moment patronize, 
either at sea or on shore, is that liberty which consists solely in th 
absence of order, and in the power of invading wich impunity the long. 
established rights of others. It is a jacobin liberty only which he would 

wive to navigation, till his own iron bonds for it are forged.’”’ 


This is a true, though faint, picture of the usurper’s love of freedom! 
The author -afterwards proceeds to shew, that the protection thus 
afforded by neutral powers to the property of our enemies, is an ag 
of hostility towards this country ; and he contutes with great ability, 
and unanswerable arguments, the objections which interested specu. 
Jators either have proposed, or may propose, to the adoption of the 
remedy which he suggests. He seems to place some reliance on the 
effe& which his arguments may produce on the minds of the peopl 
of America, who are allowed to reason on political affairs, and to en 
jov the “blessing of a free press. Butin France, he laments, th 
pedple can know nothing but what their tyrant chases they shoul 
know. 
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‘* Tregarditas not the least pertlous circumstance in the present state of Ra. 
rope, that by the unprecedented despotism exercised over the press in Frang, 
‘1a a positive as well as negative mode, an ardent and intelligent people can 
not only be kept in profound ignorance of the true nature of public eventy 
and the real conduct of their goverament towards foreign nations, but dm 
pressed with a belief of fats diametrically opposite to the truth; for yy 
these means they can be made to.engage cordially in any measures, hows 
ever contrary to their own honour and interest, as well as to the safety 
of their neighbours. The case scems absolutely new ; not only i degre, 
but in specics ; for the ministers of France professing only to dirett a 
official corner in one of their many newspapers, are in truth the polital 
editors of them all; and they even oblige such foreign prints, as they 
allow to be brought into the country, to usher in. or confirm, their own 
mendacious statements; sothat a curious public is aciually starved ine 
the digestion of their poisonous intelfigence, from the want of ay 
other food, , 

‘* Under other despotic governments, if the people have had no.meath 
they have had as litte inclination, to canvass affairs of state, . Ignorant 
and indifferent, their bodies have been at che disposal of the sovereign 
but popular opinion, and feeling, are powerful engines in the bands of 4 
government, which their characters could not supply; and. hence ti 
strength of an absolute, has becn counterpoised by the, spirit and energy 
of a tree constitution ; but by mviting a highly civilised people to reasah 
and cheating them with fallacious premises, both these advantages are tor 
midably united... The public, m this unnatural state, becomes a cenlath 
in which brutal force is monstrously associated with the powerg at 4 
Fational agent.”’ , 
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“Jf no attempt be made to counteract the effects of this most intoler- 
able mental tyranny, on the Continent of Europe, it is impossible to 
estimate the fatal consequences that will, ultimately, ensue from it, to 
thiscountry. It has already done us great injury; and every day it 
will do us more. | 

In the. last division of this work the Author, very prudently, con- 
siders the consequence of hostilities with America (compared with 
the consequences of our present conduct), provided her rulers should 
be mad enough to plunge her into a war vith these kingdoms, on 
account ef our assertion of a right which never can, withany fairness, 
he questioned, because it isa right which has been always exercised 
by independent states, and is, indeed, essential to our preservation. 


At present the royal prerogative of suspending the rights of Waly 
jnfayour of particular branches of. commerce, or particular merchants, is 
very liberally exercised: Papal dispensations were not more easily ob. 
tained in the day's of Luther, than dispensations from the law of war, now 
arefrom his Majesty’s government: but let it be remembered, that when 
the Pope thus relaxed the ancient war of the church against sin, he shook his 
own supremacy ; and these salt water indulgences, tend perhaps to produce 
a similar effect on the maritime greatness of England. J am far from 
blaming the exercise of this wholesome prerogative, 1n a moderate degree, 
and upon well investigated grounds ; as for instance, when it enabled our 
merchants to import corn, during a scarcity, from Holland ; but when 4t is 
ysed for the mere convenience and profit of every merchant who chuses to 
apply for it, and who can offer some flimsy ex parte suggestion of public 
dulity,im his petition for a license ; the practice becorhes ‘a new and dan. 
gerous inroadon that great maritime system, which it behoves us so much 
to maintain, 

“Should, however, the neutral powers be insane enough to go to war 
with us, for the sake of the colonial trade, the well regulated use of this 
Prerogative would soon shew them their folly ; and obviate every incon. 
venience to which our own commerce might, in consequence of the new 
war, be exposed. Though I cannot undertake to defend the consistency of 
licensing to British subjects a trade with the enemy, from which we claim a 
night to exclude neutral nations, yet should those nations attempt to cohipel 
asurrender of that important right, by cutting off our commerce, the reme~ 
dy would be consistent and just, The distress of the hostile colomes would 
soon present most tempting markets for our merchandize ;—the demand 
also would be great in the United States, and America would be unable 
f0 prevent even her own merchants, from being the carricrs of British 
manufatures to her own ill. guarded coast, as well as to the ports of our 
rh enemies. If the strié revenue laws, and naval force of Great 

ntain, Cannot prevent smuggling and trading with an enemy by her own 
subjects, how is this new power, with its lax government and feeble ma- 

Re, fo restrain its merchants from similar practices ? 

Should it be found necessary in the case supposed, to ‘license any 
fommerce of this kind, whether in British or-foreign hottoms, we might, as 

a respects the trade-of the hostile colonies, have the benefit without 


disadvantage of the present: trathc, .Not a hogshcad of sugar, in the 
R 4 case 
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case supposed, ought to be protected from the hostile West Indies, ¢ 

in its way to the British markets: there to be taxed in such a degree y 
would preclude the present superiority of the enemy in a competition wig 
our own planters. Neither ought a single article to be carried by 
license to those colonies, that can serve to extend their existing scale of 
cultivation. 

‘* I protest, in every event, in behalf of the British planter, againg 
the further’settlement of Cuba, by a relaxation in any mode, of the rule 
of maritime war. During the last war, the produce of that vast island 
was at least doubled ; agd if the present system continues, it will soon be 
doubled again, to the destruction of our own sugar Colonies ; for the con, 
sumption of West India produce in Europe has natural limits ; — and th 
Jamaica Assembly has satisfaQtorily shewn that those Jimits are scarcely 
now wide enough to receive the actual supply, at such prices as the British 
planter can possibly afford to accept.” 

«© The same observations which I have offered as to the new channels of 
commerce, which we might have to explore in our transatlantic trade, 
apply equally to Europe. Besides, there would here still remain friendly 
territory on the continent, the ports of our co-belligerents and even mari. 
time powers, neutral in relation to them, whose countries would be em. 
trepots for our commerce. ‘The bugbear of a non.importation agreement by 
America, is liable to the same remarks, and would be a measure mor 
absurd even than war, on the part of that country, for it would injur 
herself alone. 

«© After all, what am, I endeavouring to combat? The notion, that 
manufactures in demand all over the globe, for their superiority in quality, 
in cheapness, and, even in the case supposed, for safety in maritime ct. 
riage, can be effectually exclyded from the commercial countries in which 
they are at present consumed ! I might have more briefly appealed to 
the first principles of commercial science. I might have appealed even t0 
the impotent attempts of France in the last and present war, I might 
further support myself by the fa&, that in the utmost Jatitude given # 
neutral commerce in the colonies of Spain, there was an express and anti. 
ous exception of British merchandize, which was wholly withoot 


effeét.’’ 


We have extended this article to an unusual length, but ime 
pressed as we are, most deeply, with the vast importance of the subjet, 
we could not forbear to lay before our readers such portions of the 
work, as should, at once, justify the character which we have & 
signed to it, and induce them to give it an attentive perusal. Wert 
peat, the author is no common writer; he has a mind of ext 
ordinary acuteness; great powers of reasoning ; enlarged notions ° 
public affairs; and a fervent patriotism which makes his countrys 
good a paramount obje&t with him. More we need not add ; 
returning him therefore our hearty thanks for his honest and 
exertions in that cause which we have most at heart, we shall take 
our leave of him, not without a hope, however, of meeting him aga 
on the same or similar ground; and dismiss his work, with one mot 
quotation, on the subject of peace with France, which he et 
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ders; and, we fear, withtoo much justice, to, be an impradticable 
measure. 


2 
« Jc is the utter impracticability of such an 7 that gives to my 
subjet its most anxious and awful importance. His power and his pride 
may possibly be broken by anew war on the continent, or new revolutions 
may deliver France from his yoke; but if not, we are only at the com. 
mencement of a war, which our long continued maritime efforts alone can 
bring to a safe, much less a prosperous close. You may make ¢reatics 
with Buonaparte, but you cannot make peace. He may sheath the sword, 
but the olive-branch is not in his power. Austria may have peace with 
France, Russia may have peace with France, but Great Britain can have 
noreal peace with that power, while the present, or any other military 
usurper, brandishes the iron sceptre he has formed, and is Ina condition 
to hope for our ruin. 

« Am I asked what is the insuperable obstacle ? I answer, the British 
constitution. I can repeat, ex anime, with the church, that we are 


fighting ‘‘ for our liberty and our laws,’’ for I believe that their sur. 


render alone could obtain more than a nominal peace. 

«‘ France under her ancient monarchy, could look across the straits 
ef Dover without envy or discontent ; for her golden chains, burnished 
as they were by the splendour of genuine royalty, rivetted by the gentle 
hand of time, and hallowed by a reverence for ancient hereditary right, 
were worn with pride rather than with humiliation or dislike. The 
throne stood upon foundations too strong, as its possessors fully thought, 
to be endangered by the example, or by the contagious sentiment, of 
freedom. 

** But can the new dynasty entertain a similar confidence? Let Buona- 
_ language and conduct attest, that he at least 1s not so simple: 

ting that brief term of pretended peace, to which he reluctantly submitted, 
what was his employment out of France, as well as within that country, 
but the subversion of every thing which approached the nature, or bore 
the name of freedom ? In his treatment of the little states around him, he 
Was even ostentatious of his contempt of the civil liberty they enjoyed or 
affeted; and he does not scruple now to avow, in the face of Europe, the 
very principle I am ascribing to him, though in different language, in his 
apology for his treatment of Genoa and the Jtalian republic. 

“ English liberty was happily beyond his reach; and it was 
Necessary to temporize, while a contest with the negroes suspended 

preparations for a new war, which he would soon have made 
in the western world, and in India; but his gazettes exhibited in. 
cessantly, not only his hostile mind, but the true cause of its hostility. 
Our freedom, especially the freedom of our press, was the subject of bitter 
inveftive, By political hints, le€tures and addresses, he Jaboured in. 
Cessantly to convince Frenchmen, that there is no possible medium in so- 
Ciety between anarchy and his own military despotism, but, as the known 
Case of England was an unlucky knot in this theory, which he could not 
immediately cut asunder with his sword, his next, and anxious purpose 
Was to confound our freedom with licentiousness, to render it odious, 
pl as he broadly did, that it is incompatible with the common e 
security of Europe. “Had 
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€¢ Had he not even*the audacity ‘to remonstrate to his Majesty's 20. 
vernme nt, against the freedom of our newspapers, and to demand that our 
press should be restrained? but we eannot be surprised at this—darkness, 
as well as chains, is neccessary for his system, and while it is light a 
Dover, he knows it cannot be quite dark at Calais, 

‘* The enmity of this usurper, then, is rooted in a cause which, I trast, 
will never be removed, unless by the ruin of his power. He “ says there 
is room enough in the world both for himself and us.”” ’Tis false—thote 
is not room enough in it, for his ows despotism and the liberties of Eng. 
land. He will cant, however, and eyen treat, perhaps, in order to regain 
the opportunity which he threw away by his folly and guilt at St. Domingo, 
and his splenctic temper at Paris.—-He would make peace, I doubt not, 
anew, that he might recover the means of preparing better for war ; but 
would be impatient and alarmed, till he could again place the fence of 
national enmity between the people of England and France. 

*€ These prospeéts, I admit, are cheerless; but let us not make them 
quite desperate, by surrendering our natural“arms, ‘Lhere are’ conjunc. 
tures in which : 

‘© Fear, admitted into public councils, 

‘* Betrays like treason.’’ 
— But the reins are in no timid hands; and, after all, unless we mean 
to abandon all that remains yet unsurrendered of our maritime rights, peace 
is more likely to be maintained with the neutral powers, by a firm thana 

sillammous conduct; for experience has shewn that they will not be 

content, while any restriction whatever remains on their intercourse with 
the enemy, which fraud cannot wholly elude,” 


Since this article was written, accounts have been received of the 
violent proceedings of the American Congress, which seem to have 
for their objects, to legalize, by aéts of their own, that nefarious system 
of fraud and perjury, which is so forcibly depicted by the author of 
this pamphlet ; and at the same time to proclaim and punish as felons, 
all such British officers ‘as “shall dare to seize British seamen on board 
American ships !!!—should these most outrageous and most wi¢ked 
proceedings, ultimacely receive the sanétion of the legislature, the 
statute book of America will vie, in iniquity, with that of modern 
France ; and unless our government are disposed to sacrifice the 
honour and safety of the country toa mean, ignominious, and dc: 
structive lust for peace (which we.are confident they are not), the 
passing such a law by the Congress will be considered by. them as4 
tormal declaration of war; and as such, will be instantly and most 
vigorously resented. 


Philosophical Transaftions of the Reyat Society of London, for the Year 
1804. Pare Il. G.and'W. Nicol, Pall-Mall, booksellers to His 
Majesty. London. 

Hk: tirst paper in this publication is entitled Analytical Expe 
riments and Observations on lac. By Charles Hatcheit, Esy 

E.R.S. | I 
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Avis well known that lac has been considered as a kind of wax, of 
which a species of winged insects form cells like honeycombs upon 
trees, and that its red colour is owing to some of these insects that 
remain dead in those cells. It ts distinguished into tour kinds, viz. 
stick lac, seed lac, shell lac, amc lump lac. 

That called stick lac is the substance or comb in its unprepared and 
natural state, incrysting small branches oy twigs, or the wax adhering 
to soine of the smal! branches of the tree. 

That called seed lac, 1s the above, separated from the adhering 
sticks or twigs, reduced into small fragments, or grossly powdered, 
and deprived of its colour by digestion with meustruums for dyes and 
other purposes. 

Shell lac is prepared from the cells liquified, strained and formed 
into thin t ansparent lamina. And lump jac is seed lac liquified by 
fire, and formed imto cakes. 

Mr. Hatchetr, after giving a sort of history of lac, and the various 
opinions of ciremists respecting it, some of whom have called it a kind 
of wax, and others have regarded it as a true resin, proceeds in the first 
seftion to describe the effects of different menstrua on the varicties 
of it. 

In the second se€tion he delivers analytical experiments on stick, 
seed, and shell Jac. ‘he products obtained by him trom each of 
these by distillation were the following. 


100 grains of the best stick lac, separated as much as possible from 
the twigs, were put into a glass retort, to which a dquble tubulated re- 
ceiver and hydro-pneumatic apparatus were adapted. Dissillation was 
then gradually performed, with an open fire, until the bottom of the retort 
became red-hot. 


“ Thé products thus obtained were, Grs. 
1, Water slightly acid . o = ~ ° ° 10. 
2, Thick brawn butyraceous oil - - - - 59- 

3. Spongy coal - - ~- - - 13-590 


4. A small portion of carbonate of ammonia, with a mixture of 
carbonic acid, carbonated hydrogen, and hydrogen gas, 
which may be estimated at : - ° 17.50 


100. 


*f 100 grains of yery pure sced lac were distilled in a similar manner, 
and afforded, 


I, Acidulated water ° - - - 6. 
2. Butyraceous oil - - - - 61. 
3. Spongy coal ° - - 7° 
4. Mixed gas nearly as before, but without ammonia, amount. 

ing by estimation to . ° a . 25. 


—_—— 
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ashes, which contained a muriate, probably of soda, and a little iron, with 
some particles of sand, which may be regarded as extraneous.” 


from the results of these analyses infers that lac consists of four subs 
stances, namely, extract, resin, gluten, and wax ; the separate proper. 
ties of each of which he enters fully into the consideration of, and 
then makes the following observations, 


ricties of lac consist of the four substances which have been descrthed, 
namely, extractive colouring matter, resin, gluten, and a peculiar kind of 
wax. Resin is the predominant substance ; but this, as well as the other 
ingredicnts, is liable, in a certain degree, to variation in respect to quam 
tity. 


parts of cach variety of lac yielded as follows : 
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‘© 00 grains of shell lac, treated as above, yielded Gn. 
1. Acidulated water - - - ~ . 6. 
2. Butyraceous oil - + - - 65. 
3. Spongy coal - a - - 7:50 
4. Mixed gas, amounting by estimation to ° . 21.59 


—,, 
100, 


«¢ The coal of the shell lac, by incineration, afforded about one grain of 


He then gives the analysis of each of these three kinds of lac, and 


«« From the preceding experiments and analyses we find, that the va 


‘¢ According to the analyses which have been described, one hundred 








6 Stick Lac.—Resin 3 " . 68. 
Colouring extract . - 10. 
Vax - ~ - - 6. 
Gluten ° ° ° 5-50 
Extraneous substances - 6.50 
———e 
96.0. 
¢ Seed Lac.—Resin © ~ © ° 88.50 
Colouring extra - - 2.50 
Wax ~ - - 4-50 
Gluten - e . 2. 
97+50+ 
*€ Shell Lac,—Resin « . ° 90.90. 
Colouring extract ° - 0.50- 
Wax « ° - 4e 
Gluten  « - 2.80 
98.20. 


‘‘ The proportions of the substances which compose the varieties 


Jac, must however be subje& to very considerable variations; and we 
ought therefore only to consider these analyses in a general point of view 
Hence we should state, that lac consists principally of resin, mixed ™ 

certain proportions of a peculiar kind of wax, of gluten, and of colour 
extract, 


“Th 
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_ 
6. i The relative quantity of the two latter ingredients, very considerably 
65. feet the charafters of the lacs ; for instance, we may Observe, that the 
7:50 glatinous substance, when present in shell Jac ina more than usual ro. 
21.50 portion, probably produces the defect observed 1n some kinds of sealing 
—— i wax, which, when heated and burned, become blackened by particles of 
100, coal; for the gluten affords much of this substance, and docs not melt, 
rrainof fae like the resin and wax. From what has been stated, therefore, lac may 
1, With bedenominated a cero-resin, mixed with gluten and colouring extract. 
. General Remarks.—From the whole of the experiments which have 
been related, it appears, that although lac is indisputably the produ€tion 
1c, and Me of insects, yet it possesses fow of the characters of animal substances; and 
ur Subs ME that the greater part of its aggregate properties, as well as of its compo- 


yroper. fam nent ingrediepts, are such as more immediately appertain to vegetable 
of, and bodies. — ; 

| «Lac, or gum lac, as itis popularly but improperly called, is certainly 

avery useful substance ; and the natives of India furnish full proofs of 

he vas MB this, by the many purposes to which the} apply it. 
cribed, “ According to Mr. Kerr, it is made by them into rings, beads, and 
kind of # other female ornaments. 
e other “When formed into sealing-wax, it is employed as a japan, and is 
O quam —& likewise manufactured into different coloured varnishes. 

“ The colouring part is formed into lakes for painters : a sort of Spanish 
hundred MH wool for the ladies is also prepared with it; and, as a dyeing material, 
| it is in very general use. 

“ The resinous part is even employed to form grindstones, by melting 
it, and mixing with it about three parts of sand. For making polishing 
gtindstones, the sand is sifted through fine muslin; but those which are 
employed by the lapidaries, are formed with powder of corundum, called 
by them Corune. 

But, in addition to all the above uses to which it is applied in India, 
a well as to those which cause it to be in request in Europe, Mr. Wilkins’s 
Hindi ink occupies a conspicuous place, not merely on account of its use 
asan ink, but because it teaches us to prepare an aqucous solution of lac, 
which probably will be found of very extensive utility. 

“ This solution of lac in water may be advantageously employed as a 

sort of varnish, which is equal in durability, and other qualities, to those 
prepared with alcohol ; whilst, by the saving of this liquid, it is infinitely 
cheaper, 
_ “Ido not mean, however, to assert, that it will answer equally well 
in all cases, but only that it may be employed inmany. It will be found 
likew ise of great use as a vehicle for colours; for, when dry, it is not 
casily affected by damp, or even by water. 

me With a solution of this kind, I have mixed various colours, such as 
Vermillion, fine lake, indigo, Prussian blue, sap green, and gamboge; 
jeties @ HE Md it is remarkable, that although the two last are of a guminy natore, 
and ¥ and the others had been previously mixed with gum (being cakes of the 
of views BRE Patent Water-colours), yet, when dried upon paper, they: could not be 
ced wit ME "moved wich a moistened sponge until the surface of the paper itself was 
olouring BAR Mhbed off, 

Te be Many arts and manufactures, therefore, the solutions of lac may 

; ~ Und of much utility ; for, like mucilage, they may be diluted with 

atx, and yet, when dry, are little if at all affected by it. aw 
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«© We find, from the experiments on lacy that this substance its solubh 
in the alkalis, and in some of the acids. But this fact (considering thy 
resin is the principal ingredient of lac) is in Opposition to the generally 
received opinion of chemists, namely, that acids and alkalis do not ac 
Bpon resinous bodies. Some experiments, however, which I have mad 
on various resins, gum-resins, and balsams, fully establish, that thes 
substances are powertully a¢ted upon by the alkalis, and by some of the 
acids, so as to be completely dissolved, and rendered soluble in water, 

«Te will be a very wide and curious field of inquiry, to discover what 
changes are thus produced in these bodies, especially by nitric acid. Each 
substance must form the subject of a separate investigation ; and there cag, 
not be a doubt but that much will be learned respecting their nature and 
propertic s, which hitherto have been so little examined by chemists. 

*¢ The alkaline solutions of resin may be found useful in some of the arts; 
for many colours, especially those which are met lie, when dissolved ig 
acids, may be precipitated, combined with resin, by adding the former t 
the alkaline solutions of the latter, I,have made some experiments of thi 
kind with success; and perhaps these rece sses might prove use ‘ful to dren 
and manufacturers of colours. It is probable, atl: 0, that medicine may 
derive advantages from some of this extensive serics of alkaline and acid 
solutions of the resinous substances.’”’ 


Though Mr. Hatchett does not consider these analyses-as specil- 
¢ally conclusi ive, but very candidly allows, that they ought to be re. 
garded only ina general point of view, yet we should be wanting ia 
justice to him, if we did not acknowledg xe him to be a good chemis, 
and a person that seems to possess a considerable share of judgment 
and understanding in making experiments. 


‘ie second paper in this publication, is ** on the Integration of 
Certain Ditterential Expressions, with which Problems in ” Physical 
Astronomy are connected, &c. By Robert Woodhouse, A.M 
F.R.S. Fellow of Caius College.” 

= his isa long and very elaborate paper, extending through sixty 
pag The author of it has certainly some merit, in shewing that 
seve! ral methods of approximating integrals, which are apparently dis 
see and dissimilar, from their being expressed in different language, 

e fundamentally the same. This, however, is all the credit, a4 
casthblatibicia. that he can claim from it. ‘There is no originality, 
no invention in it. And it neither increases, nor has any tendency @ 
increase, our stock of scientific knowledge. 

His principal object in it is to exhibit the sae of the differential 
ax / = ee ro 
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}-—x"* 


* for all values of 4 





or the fluent of the fluxion 2/1 - 
—x 
and to reduce some other inte; grals to it. 3 T his he tells us in the fol 


lowing words. 


© One main object of the present paper is, to exhibit the integral ct 
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- ' 4 
» } . ~ YX; » ry _ é . . . 
 soluhh I Gsiaas on the length and comparison of elliptic arcs, are extended over the 


ing thy . ‘ ; : ea 
I invention, and more in point of arraogement apd simplicity of expression. 
erally : , 7 ¥ 
te The labours of future students will surely be lessened, if it be shown, that 
N ac ; . od at <p ¢ 9 iterate ri 
ea al several methods, apparently distin and dissimilar, because expressed in 
ade ’ . " . . . 
af = diferent language, are fundamentally, and in principle, ‘the same. 
“e “ .* ” S.. >is 
Fy ). The simplest mode, and the first that occurred to mathematicians, of 
; a b—e*x? . is 
ater, 4inding the valac of /¢x / ( =) wus, to expand the differential ex- 
yer what 7) ; 3h 
d. Rach ME pression into a series of terms ascending by the powers of ¢, and to take 
ere chs the integral of each term,. This method, however, is very imperfect ; 
ture and for, ife be nearly + the series converges so slowly, as to be unfit, or 
ts at least very incommodious, for afithmetical computation. It became 
° # “- > . . / - 
he art: ME Récessary, then, to possess a series ascending by the powers of 1~—«*; and 
ved %e such a series was first given by Euler, in his Opuscula, published at Ber- 
vines 4s fin in 1750; and it must be manifest, that there can be no one single 
s of thy ME S¢tlcs, ascending by the powers of e, or by powers of the same function ¢, 
‘odver Ma Mat can in all cases represent its value, 1 purpose to consider the several 
. . ‘ . ’ eo l ==>! a , 
ne MY BE sties that represent the value of f/x , ( ,) 
nd aid i * bmmall, 
when ¢ is small, 
- when ¢ is nearly ==1, or, when 4/(1—¢?) is small, 
specie , i 
44 when ¢ is 24/(1—e*) and 2 Gp 
> be te v ( hve v* 
iting in When ¢ is 74/(1—~e*) and 7 pe 
hems, whe 1 2). al then cath Is + 
Phi ene and 4/(t—e*) are equal, or when cack equals %7;* 
, ‘ ~ ° » . 
S The series for the first and second cases, I shall deduce, because I wish 
foconsider the subjeét in its fullest extent; but those serics, when we 
sshall regard practical commodiousness, are superseded by the methods by 


hysical HF Which the f7x of (x84) is to be found, in the third and fourth cases. 


A.M. a 


@ oad . . . . 
Two methods, then, are only requisite for finding the integral in all the 
1 > © . “~~ ~ . 
Values of e; for the integral in the last case may be found, with nearly 


| te equal convenience, by either of the metliods in the two preceding cases.” 
ng tha : a | 
tly dix It is evide Sen Vik lore my 

\ is evident that x in the expression ———"*/ must not exceed 5. 
guage, a/ (1—x*) 


t, afm For, on the supposition that it did, 4/(1—«*) would be what 
nality, mathematicians call an impossible quantity, and 4/(1-~c*w"), 
ncy 0M Might be equally so. It is therefore manifest, that 1 and o are 

limits of x. Mr. Woodhouse supposes the value of ¢ to 
rential Mi “ty also between these limits. For he first supposes it to be small, 
then to be nearly equal to 1, then to be greater than 4/(1—e?), 
and greater than Wik then to be less than ./ (1—e?), and less than a, 
and, lastly, he supposes ¢ and / (1—e*) to be equal, and each of them 


0 be equal to 7. 
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whilst # varies between the limits 0 and 1, 2 also vary either between 
the same limits, or any other two limits between them, in‘such a man 
ner, that x may be alway$ expressed in the same terms of 2, during 
their felative varying values. Thus, for instance, if, whilst * in such ag 


expression varies between 1 and 0, % be supposed so to vary between 


Fi and 4 that x? may be always expressed by 42"— the fluent can 


= 
be very simply found in finite terms. This is easily demonstrated, 
We cannot, however, here enter with propriety into demonstrations of 
any metliod of investigating fluents and integrals. There is one ob. 
servation which we cannot help making. It is this, Mr. Woodhouse’s 
quitting the fluxionary notation of Sir Isaac Newton for the differen. 
tial one of Leibnitz, who, though a man of eminent and diversified 
talents, was certainly a plagiarist 1m matters of science, strikes us asa 
ridiculous piece of affectation, The two calculi differ only in name 
and in notation, which, in flaxions, is equal, at least in simplicity, 
to that of differentials, and unquestionably superior to it in point of cone 
ciseness. As thisis the case, and as the Royal Society of London 
took a great deal of pains to have Sir Isaac’s claim to the invention 
investigated and established, we trust the principal mathematicians ig 
this island will never think of abandoning the notation of the inventor 
for the other. 


The third paper is entitled, ‘¢ Observations on Basalt, and on the 
Transition from the Vitreous to the Stony Texture, which occurs ia 
the gradual Refrigeration of melted Basalt; with some Geological 
Remarks. Ina Letter from Gregory Watt, Esq. to the Right Hoo 
Charles Greville, V.P. R.S.” 


Mr. Watt has manifested in this paper a mixture of accurate obser 
vation and ingenious supposition. His hypotheses, however, are to 
much of a conjectural nature to furnish a theory for the formation ot 
basalt, thar can be depended on. He gives a short description of Row 
ley rag, and an account of an experiment he made with about seven 
hundred weight of it, which he melted in such a reverberatory fur 
nace, as is commonly used in iron-founderies for the fusion of pig: 
iron. Ic did not require half the quantity of fuel to fuse this speci 
of basalt, that would have been necessary for melting the same weight 
of pig-iron. The whole, when melted, formed a liquid glass, some 
what tenacious. A ladieful of it was taken out of the furnace, 
being allowed to cool, still retained the charaGlers of perfect glas 
Fire was kept in the furnace, with a sort of gradual diminution, 10 
about six hours, when the draft of the chimney was intercepted, 
surtace of the glass was covered with sand, and the furnace itself #4 
filled with coals, that were consumed very slowly. The mass jn & 
was not sufhciently cool to be extracted under eight days, and even 
it retained a considerable degree of internal heat. . 

The unequal heat of the furnace, and the irregularity of its bottom 
which rendered this mass longer than broad, and mych thicker &®@ 
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end than at the other, prevented its refrigeration from being regular, 
and its texture, as he supposed, from being homogeneous. ‘This in- 
cidental want of homogeneity, however, he says, helped to disclose 
sone peculiarities in the arrangement of bodies args trom a vitreous 


toa stony state, that might otherwise have escaped observation. 

In describing the products ot that operation, he observes, that this 
substance is easily fused into glass. 

That the tendency to arrangement in the particles of this fluid glass 
is frst manifested by the formation of minute globules, rarely exceed- 
inga line in diameter, which are for the most part nearly spherical, 
but are sometimes elongated, and thickly disseminated through the 
mass. ‘Jhat, in the process of cooling, these adapt their torms to 
their confined situation, filling up every interstice, and at Jast present 
a homogeneous body, altogether unlike both to glass and to the parent 
basalt: and that when the union of these small globules is imperfe€ly 
effected, the fracture of the mass indicates its structure by numerous 
minute conchoidal fractures, which shew the form of each globule. 

That, if the temperature adapted to the farther arrangement of the 
particles of this mass be continued, another change commences, 
which, in its progress, gives it a more strong texture, greater tenacity, 
and deepens its colour till it becomes quite black ; and thai this alte- 
ration is generally eftected by the formation of secondary spheroids in 
the heart of the compact jaspideous substances, which differ essentiall 
from those first mentioned in point of magnitude, and are radiated with 
distinct fibres. ; 

That the transition from this fibrous state to a different arrange. 
ment, and towards a firm stony texture, possessing great tenacity, 
seems to be very rapid, the centres of most of the spheroids becom- 
ing compact before they acquire the diameter of half an inch respec- 
tively, : 

And that a farther continuation of the temperature favourable to 
arrangement soon induces another change, making the textute of the 
mass more granular, its colour more grey, and the brilliant points in 
it larger and more numerous, the bright molecules in a short time ar- 
ranging themselves into regular forms, and the whole mass becoming 
pervaded by thin crystalline laming, which intersect it in every di- 
felion, and form projecting crystals in the cavities. 

fis observations arising out of these phenomena are full of inge- 
Hious Conjecture ; and some of his opinions scem to rest on certainty, 
and to be more than barely hypothetical. 

Among other things, he supposes that a curious diversity may pre- 
vail in the produsSts of a compound body, subjected to fusion, when 

te solution is produced. When merely simple fusion, he 
"ys, takes place, the aggregation of the parts only is destroyed, 
fluidity arising from the facility with which they move on one 

Mher; and a regulated diminution of temperature, by tacilitating 
ft Te-union, can hardly fail to re-compose the same species, that 

merly appeared to exist in the compound ; but that, if the mole- 

themselves have been dissolved and decomposed, and their com- 
NO. XCIIIL, VOL. XXIII. S ponent 
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ponent particles have been diffused throughout the fluid, there seems 
to be but very little probability that any re-union should compose the | 
saine molecules again. He observes, that the same rock may become 
the parent of a very diversified offspring, as there can be no fusion of 
a compound body imagined, in which the mutual action of the com 
ponent parts will not decompose some portion, nor any solution 99 
pertect, that every molecule shall be destroyed by it. | 

He admits that solution is not a requisite of crystallization, a com. 
plete mechanical suspension being all that is necessary, and regard 
Uus Concession as an important one, in favour of the aqueous system 
of formation. He attempis to account for the abundance of peculiar 
bodies in lava, by the distiuétion of igneous fusion and solution. He 
delivers it as his opinion, that a perfect similarity of structure may I , 
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exist im the produéts of aqueous and igneous formation, buat does not p 
atieinpt to decide the great geological question about the origin of bas e 
salt. It may not, however, be amiss to lay before our readers some I f 
of its observations on these points, in his own words. te 
ba ae ae pe 8 la 
*€ The admission that solution is not a requisite of crystallization, ap. 
ears to me an important concession in favour of the aqueous system, HH 4, 
which has laboured under very great embarrassment, from the difficulty of th 
dissolving quartz. If a very perfect mechanical suspension be all that is HH ¢ 
requisite, we may cease to wonder at the almost daily formation of pets. 7%}, 
fied wood (in which, though crystallization does not a€tually take place, » 
a very perfect arrangement 1s indicated, by the intimate union of the sili. 5; 
ceous particles), or of hydrophanous semi-opals in the decomposed sere HJ oy 
pentine of Massinet, near ‘Turin, or of chaleedony containing drops od #4, 
water, 1n rhe decomposed basalt of Vicenza. in 
‘¢ JT have endeavoured to shew, that in. the crvstallizations resultuig th 
from-igneous fusion, it is not only possible but probable, that the most Hp, 
infusible substances might not be the first te crystallize; and chis appeat) Jj, 
to involve important consequences, for it partly removes one of the 
reatest difficulties that embarrasses the igncous theory, by explaining th #4} 
possibilizy of refractory substances generated by fire being impressed by HJ my, 
the forms of more fusible ones. It seems, however, that the same order j; 
of arrangement would prevail in substances that were suspended in a fluid . 
me tium, as the degrees of attraction would be the same. In either cast, ee 
the first step by which the arrangement of an apparently homogeneous 
mass commenced, would probably be the accumulation of particular M- Bg 
Iecules into little globules. Such seems to’have happened in variolite, H% ay 


and other rocks which contain spherical concretions of a different natut 4 
from their basis. Still farther advanced is the arrangement of porphynes: Bog 
the molecules of one species have assumed a regular crystalline fou; Hey, 
and Sometimes two, or even more varieties of crystals are formed, Sta 
which: remain unmixed in the unarranged basis. If the remaiong B® im 


molecules of that basis are susceptible of crystallization, it may au 
fairly concluded, that an extension of the processsof arrangement pr 
eonvert the porphyry into granite, or at least into.one of the compe tal 


aggregates of crystals which canstitute the numerous tribes.of grant BE to 
grunstcins, and sienites ; and it scems equally probable that this mig 
; 7k Sa ace 
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accomplised, whether the molecules were indebted toa suitable temperae 
ture, or to. an aqueous medium, for the requisite facility of movement. 

«“ The formation of granite and other rocks, must however be referred 
to the ultimate perfection of crystallization, by which all the molecules 
have been permitted to arrange. Those granites called porphyritic, in 
which large crystals of feldspar are imbedded in a basis compounded of 
the ordinary ingredients of granite in small grains, are apparently gene. 
rated from a menstruuim in which the molecules of one species, being greatly 
predominant in number to the rest, are the first to exercise their polarity, 
and constitute large crystals, which are afierwards surrounded by smaller 
ones, resulting trom the successive separations of the remaining elementary 
molecules. 

“ Theechanges of the su'ystance that led to the foregoing remarks, 
serve to shew that they are not altogether hypothetical; and any 

f that may appear deficient, seems to be provided by the pheyomena 
exhibited by lavas, in which may be observed every step of the passage 
from the vitreous to the stony, from that to the porphyritic, and finally 
tothe granitic state. The lava of Lipari, which passes from glass to 
lava, by the generation of minute globules, may be cited, on the autho. 
rity of Spallanzani, as an instance of the commencement of the process of 
arrangement; and, were not their origin still disputed, I might also cite 
the pitchstone lavas of the Euganean hills, It would appear, that the 
transition from the stony to the porphyritic state is rapid, for perfeétly 
homogeneous lavas are among the rarest of volcanic products. The 
porphyritic lavas are most numerous ; and it is needless to detail the vas 
reties they present. But, though the process of arrangement has often 
only advanced thus far, it has in many instances proceeded much farther, 
and it is by no means unusual to find the entire basis regularly arranged 
intocrystalline bodies ; thus, to cite a well-known instance, in many of 
the ancient lavas of Somma, large augitcs are imbedded in a crystalline 
mass, formed of minute crystals of leucite, together with another crystal. 
line substance, whose nature is not perfeétly determined. 

© The casual occurrence of volcanic glass is nowise at variance with 
this account, as it is sufficiently probable, that some glasses may have a 
much greater tendency to crystalline arrangement than others possess ; and 
it cannot appear extraordinary, that regular crystals should sometimes be 
generated, cven in the glass, as it isa matter of daily occurrence in artis 
acial glasses, and in furnace slags. 

If the distintion attempted to be shewn between igneous fusion and 
solution be established, it may offer a means of accounting for the abund. 
ance of peculiar bodies in lava, which do not exist in other situations, or 
at least ore of extremely rare occurrence. For, if the igneous aftion de- 
fomposes the molecules of the substances on which it operates, there seems 
every probability that new compounds may result, dissimilar to any sub. 
Mances we are acquainted with. It would appear, that the necessity of 
Magining an undiscovered stratum abounding in leucites, chrysolites, and 
augites, may be dispensed with; and, as 1 have endeavoured to shew the 
Probability that the most infusible substances will not be the first to crys- 

ize, the penetration of refractory leucites by fusible augites, will cease 
Tobe an argument against both being generated in the lava. I may also 

52 observe, 
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observe, that the same causes which vary the crystallized bodies resultins 
from igneous solution, must operate upon the unarranged basis; and thas 
the same rock may be fused into lavas extremely dissimilar, as their y9, 
rieties must depend on the degree of solution which the fusion has accom, 
plished. 

“* Ifthe analogy attempted to be shewn between the aqueous and _igneoy 
formation appear founded, the transition from glass to stone can no way 
affect the great question which has so long divided geologists, about th 
origin of basalt; for, though it is synthetically demonstrated that basal 
may be formed by fire, the converse of that proposition stands supported 
by strong analogical arguments, and its formation by water must be al. 
lowed to be at least equally possible. How far the probabilities derived 
from the examination of basaltic formations may influence the ultimate de, 
cision, is an inquiry in which I shall not now engage; though I cannot 
avoid recalling to my mind, the numerous instances of petrifactions found 
in basalt, and, as a counterpoise to that observation, the equally numeroy 
instances in which the heat emanating from it appears to have indurated 
strata, and coaked beds of coal. One remark may be stated here with pro. 
priety, as it arises immediately from the experiment which has occasioned 
these observations. In the ultimate result of that experiment, the arrange. 
ment of the molecules was much more perfect than in the original rock, It 
might be supposed, that a longer continuance of the suitable temperatur 
was afforded it. This, however, could not be, for the mass was only a 
few feet long, and a few inches thick; the fire was only maintaineda 
day ; and the whole was cooled ina week. But the hill of solid basalt, 
from which the substance operated upon was taken, is several miles long, 
and several hundred feet high, and supposing it to have been irrupted 
in a state of igneous fusion, it must have required months, nay years 
for its refrigeration. How then comes it, that the process of crystalliz 
tion is so little advanced? How comes the confusion of its texture to in. 
dicate the very reverse of the tranquillity and perfe€tion of arrangement, 
which may be fairly assumed as necessarily attending the extremely gr 
dual changes of so immense a mass ? 

‘« This obje&ion admits of being obviated, upon the supposition that, 
in the process of melting, the molecules of the basalt were decomposed; 
and that the new ones generated were more disposed to crystallize tha 
those whose place they supplied. This explanation is in some degree Jus 
tified, by the total disappearance of the minute feldspars and hornblende 
of the basalt ; instead of which, the regenerated stone contains thin li 
minx of crystals, which are probably augites.”’ 


The TT o0dman’s Tale, after the manner of Spenser; to which are added 
other Poems, chicfly Narrative and Lyric ; and the Reyal Messagh 
a Drama. By the Rev. Henry Boyd, A. M. Translator of the 
Divina Comedia of Dante, Vicar of Drumgath, in Ireland, : 
Chaplain to the Right Honourable Lord Viscount Charleville 


Svo. Pr. 474. Longmanand Co. 1805. 


HE attempt to describe the pernicious effects of intemperané 

in the use of spirituous and fermented liquors, in an allegories 
dress, has at least the advantage of novelty: whether the author 
suc 
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eeceeded in his attempt to unite the utile with the dulce, must be de- 
cided by the voice of the public. In our judgment, he has succeeded 
ia noordinary degree. Iu his Introduction he has delineated some of 
the physical effects of intemperance, which are not susceptible of 

ical ornament. He proceeds to mention some of the advans 
tages of allegoric poetry, where he endeavours to shew that several 
virtues and vices, and several moral relations, with the duties connected 
with them, can be exhibited with effect only in that species of poetry. 
He adduces as an example, the Castle of Indolence, in which Thom- 
son gives to this pernicious habit ‘a local habitation and a name,” 
and where the personification of that vicious and destructive habit, 
taking fym.hold of the mind, several important truths are inculcated 
in the garb of a very pleasing fiction. By the laws of epic and dra- 
maic criticism, epic or dramatic poets are obliged to exhibit mixed 
characters. But allegorical writers, by a sort of poetical chymistry, 
may extract the essence of every virtue and every vice. ‘They may 
exhibit the one in its native charms, and the other in its naked un- 
palliated deformity, with that philosophical precision, so conspicuous 
mthe Fairy Queen, and the Purple Island of Fletcher, which the 
authors of those admirable poems learned trom the ancient moralists, 
and to which they added all the charms of description, and character- 
istic adventure. At the end of the Introduction, he gives some ap- 
posite quotations from the Purpie Island. 

The Woodman’s Tale commences with a description of the hours 
of academical relaxation, in which, among the iagenuous youth who 
are described as spending their leisure hours over a bowl together, 
what seems to improve the social virtues, tends at least equally te con- 
frm the habits of intemperance. Although 


‘* There every virtue, by refleftion rais’d, 

From rosy bowls spontaneous seem’d to spring ; 
Touch’d by the spell, the hidden talent blaz'd, 
Successive kindling round the jovial ring. 
There oft the future Bard essay’d to sing, 

Or ready fiction grac’d his simple tale, 
And youthful Roserus try’d the soul to sting 
With fancy’d woe ; or down the gloomy vale 
Of terror, led at will his list*ning audience pale.’” 


This introduces an apostrophe to the spirit of a departed friend, 
Which gives occasion to introduce the subject of the poem. ° 


“€ O teach thy friend the backward spell to try, 
That disenchants the soul, by Circe’s boon 
Entangled; as he strays beneath the midnight moon, 


“* From yonder Naiad n mphs I long to know 
The liquid meaning of their warbled strain ; 
# some sad tale they tell of ancient woe, 


Some baleful chance that spoil’d the fair domain : 
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Often they seem of broken faith to ’plain, 
Of rites disturb'd and violations foul, 
Of deep, successful guile, by Stygian train 
Long hatch’d ; and realms, beneath the dark control 
Of vice and slavery sunk, that damp the rising soul.’ 


The author, in this place, seems less intent upon the legitimacy of 
his rhymes, than the progress of his narrative, from which we lean 
that the Naiads were fs ancient divinities of Ogygia, whose inhabi. 
tants, while they were content, lke the Hippomolgeans in Hoiner, 
without the use of intoxicating liquors, enjoyed health and h: appiness, 
The story is told by a seeming Woodman, whom the Bard is sup. 
posed to meet, and who is found to be a de ‘graded spirit, who, for his 
share in the dark transactions detailed in the first Canto, is sentenced 
for ever— 


‘¢ The twining fibres’ growth to range, 
To bid the green blood dance its tardy ‘round, 
And clothe the sullen year with gradual honours crown’d.”? 


He proceeds to describe the machination of Circe to secure ani 
trodu€tion under the disguise of a Naiad nymph; her detection and & 
exile; the adventures of her son Comus, his arrival at Ogygia, bis 
amour with Ceres, the Imp or lJemon thence produced, under which fe! 
is personified the effect of distillation from grain. His character and ) 
associates are next described: and his design to extend the dominion 
a of his mother is represented as consisting in an attempt to pervert 
ae “the master movements of the soul,” by which knowledge is as 
| quired, and virtue confirmed,—to the destruction of both. 

b 


‘¢ Here then, ye simpling tribes, your utmost skill 
Employ, and brew with charms the potent draught, 
Which thro’ the working fancy may instill 


False energy, and warm the mounting thought t 

With phantoms gay, in airy visions brought, Q 

i Shifting, as fancy wills, the gaudy scene, b 

4 In grateful change, by mortal toil unsought, é 


While forms of livelier coinage fleet between 
The grave saturnine shapes, and please their moody queen. 


‘ Thus with false lights the active mind employ 
And waste her powers, for nobler tasks design’d, 
With semblance fair of rich Variety, 
Fit phantoms to deceive the prison’d mind ; 
Let Hasrr then, tor virtue’s aid assign’d, 
Potent, but blind, by soft seduétion led, 
On the sick soul the incantation bind, 
Till Mem'’ry’s self forgets her path to tread, - 
And reason last declines and sinks among the dead.” 
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A delegate to whom the charge is given, is thus described, 


* 
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ce Who every simple knew 


Of numbing power, and oft, at dead of night 


From his dark stores the steaming poison drew, 
* ca + © ” 





‘ About his robe a scaly Dipsas ® wreath’d, 


And round his locks the banefu! hemlock twin'd ; 
acy of A sceptre in his hand, by fate bequeath’d , 
e lean Of Cyrwean yew; onthis the sage reclin’d,” 
ii His ~— is thus told: ' 
a Those spirits bland, that by the nerves eonvey 
S Sup. “Quick notices of every chance below 
Sin « ] can retard or speed with mighty sway 
baal fhus on the seething brain my art w iT throw 
Ilusions fair, till halt to frenzy wrought 
The waken’d powers of fancy seem to flow, 
In a full tide of energetic thought,’? &c &c. 
We may be permitted to obseive here, in justice to the physiologis¢ 
as well as the poet, that the contradiCtion in the third line—[ can retard ¥, : 
an jn MEO". Speed—is only apparent; as narcotics are stimulative in their | 
n and Me CHects as well as sedative: but as the effect could not be produced 
a, his otherwise than by the assistance of the Naiads, it is necessary to deceive ; 
ais them; which is effected by the distress of the nymphs under a fervid 


or and ME X¥s and the insidious proposal of the confederacy to shelter their | iat 
fountains with a sort of magical bower of plants, which, communi- 


n inion 4 
ervet Me cttlng their qualities to the waters, produce ih the nymphs a sort - 
:. Bacchanalian frenzy and alienation of mind, which makes them forge 


their office, and wander from their channels, producing the most i 
nicious changes on the climate and soil, changes which are often Naa 
pleaded asan apology for the copious use ‘of spirituous liquors. + This 
is the boldest of all the author’s fictions ; and nota little extravagant : 
butit gives room for some animated descriptions of the aberrations of 
the nymphs; and, if allowance be made for the disguise of allegory, i 
gives an account of the origin of morasses and fens not unsupported } 
by observation. Some of the vagaries of the nymphs are thus 


described. 


€ CALLIRRHOE Climbs in thought Olympus’ height, 
And mounts the yielding air on rainbow wing; f 

The splendid roof she views with fixt delight, | 
And hears its echoing domes responsive ring, 
While to th’ immortal chord the Muses sing, 

And gods and heroes round the living lyre 
Attentive throng to hear the Sminthean king 

The unexpressive, lofty song inspire, 

And send it sweetly round the Hettcontian choir. 
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* Dipsas ; a serpent, whose poison, communicated to the blood, causes 
intolerable thirst, : 


> 4 {* Pale 





Who 





































354 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
s* Pale CuLoris seem’d to tread the jealous rage 
Of Jove’s proud spouse, and fled her wrath before ; 
Sue calls the stormy sovereign to engage 
The blust’ring brethren, whom she rais’d of yore 
To drive ANcHIsEs’ Son on AFric’s shore. 
Loud roars the gust, and tears her tender form 
The weeping Naiad knows her place no more, 
High on the swelling blast, with wild alarm, 
All desolate she flies, amid the sounding storm. 


“* Licea dreams of D1an’s silver bow, 
And hears (or dreams she hears) Orion’s horn, 

She longs her willow borders to forego, 
And mounts the heath crown’d hills at blush of morn. 
Fearless of wanton Pay, or Dryad’s scorn, 

Or ambush deep, amid the sylvan maze, 
With crescent dim, her ringlets to adorn 

She tries, and binds her brows with mimic rays, 

While round her lovely neck a starry meteor plays. 


“* At this the Moon, the governess of floods, 
Pale in her anger, washes all the air, 

Enwraps in hazy gloom the perdent woods, 
And stains, with rising fogs, AurorA’s hair, 
The subjeét stream forsakes his humid lair, 

And, mining thro’ the soil his secret way, 
Follows huntress far; in deep despair 

? She sees around her native currents play, 


And burst in devious dells afresh to open day. 
ee “* In vain she flies, the constant flood pursucs, 
cS And saps with eager speed the trembling soil, 
* * * * * ® * 


** Then were thy fens, renowned ALLAN, spread* 
Over many a flow’ry ficld and spacious plain.” 


; What effect this metamorphosis had on the climate, is described ina 
manner that will probably be thought too diffuse. The distress of the 
jslanders, at once affliGted by real and fancied evils, is alleviated by the 
hopes inspired by a stranger driven on their shore by a tempest, W 
proposes to them a scheme for averting the anger of the gods, some 
what resembling the fabulous tale of Sinon in Virgil. This tum 
out to be the principal demon in a new disguise, the son of Comus 

fe and Circe. The rites he proposes for appeasing the anger of the Naiads, 

ac contain, among other things, an allegoric description of an alembic 
3 still. The guardian genius of the isle, in the charagter of Eumolpys 

a minstrel, endeavours to obviate his design, by telling a story © 

ov, 
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® The bog of Allan, in the centre of Ireland, celebrated by Spenset 
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destruction of the Gallic army, under Brennus, near Thebes, by a 
stratagem of Bacchus. He is seconded by Mnemon, who soon after 
falls by the hand of a maniac. | His death, like that of Laocoon in 
Virgil, induces the majority to adopt the new rites. The sceming 
stranger becomes a voluntary viclim ; which fate, he pretends, he had 
jn vain endeavoured to escape before. After giving proper directions, 
he leaves the care of his children (the Passions, which are fostered by 
Intemperance) to the islanders. ‘These are represented as forming a 
kind of perpetual priesthood, possessed of the secret of appeasing the 
deities of the country on every emergency, and under every disaster. 
Inclement seasons again succeed, with their usual train of misfor- 
tunes and diseases, The yotaries have recourse to their flamens, who 
institute new ceremonies, and amongst the rest exhibit a sacred masque 
or dance, which, afger the inhabitants are admitted first to witness, 
and then to share, they become infatuated with the novelty of the 
show, as the Athenians, according to history, were with the scenical 
representations on which they wasted the public treasures. Next 
follows a description of the temple, and the masque and its etlects. 


The Milesian Tales which follow this poem, are far different from 
those which, according to accounts handed down, were known 
by that title in ancient times. In these no licentious adventures 
are described. They exhibit the dangerg of the passions, parti- 
cularly of Love and Revenge, when indulged to excess, with an 
example of henevolence, returned with gratitude, on a trying occa- 
sion, and a remarkable instance of self-devotion and public spirit, 
though in a contest, and for a cause which, if successtul, would have 
been destructive to both our religious and civil liberty, viz. the cause 
of James I]. in which the author observes, in his preface (written 
probably at the commencement of the present war), ‘ there is a re- 
markable coincidence in the machinations and views of France at that 
period and at this.”” These tales are the more interesting, inasmuch 
as they are founded, according to the author’s account, on real in- 
cidents. 

The subject of the Knight of Feltrim is introduced with a pleasing 
tural description of the scene where he sacrificed his life, to what he 
deemed the cause of his country. The wood, it seems, was near the 
author’s former residence, in the King’s County. 


*¢ O wood of Graigne! does fate decree 
I ne’er must view thy shades again, 
Nor e’er beneath a spreading tree 
Rest me upon thy flow’ry plain. 


‘€ In winter cold, and summer’s heat, 
I sported in thy shelter green, 

And heard the driving tempest beat, 
Secure beneath thy holly screen,"* 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


«¢ Ah! how I lov’d that vista green 
‘Taat pierc’d the bosom of the wood, , 

And down the slope the fairy scene 

As ina magic mirror, show’d, 


«¢ There oft beneath the folding star 
The woodmen past in long array, 
That seem’d a troop of elves afar 


Disbanding at the peep of day. 


*© For still ove certain path they chose, 
And seem’d one fearful glade to shun, 

Whether they past at evening’s close, 
At noon day, or the rising sun.” 


Thus the subject is naturally introduced. With the tale a love ad. 
venture is interwoven, which increases the interest, and contributes to 
the catastrophe. 

In the second tale, the arm and belt of a parricide who had suffered 
death for his crime, is procured by a weird sister to ease the throes of 
one ‘that lies in childbed pain.”” The fortunes of the child, whose 
birth this ts supposed to facilitate, are described with that prophetic 
obscurity, which poetry requires, and which in many instances, adds 
to the etfect. He is represented as a being very formidable to the in- 
terests of religion and social order. At the banquet held in the palace 
of the Fairy King, for the celebration of this mysterious birth, the story 

is told of the parricide, who, it seems, was instigated to this horrible 
crime by revenge; because his father either had disinherited, or in- 
tended to disinherit him, for a nuptial union which he disapproved of, 
This is said to have happened in the north of Ireland, about the year 

1705. ‘The birth is ushered in by a tempest, supposed to be raised by 
the witches, while the charm is in its operation. 


‘* Then ruddy grew the midnight moon, 
Tho’ erst as clear as silver bright, 

And many a strange and dismal tune 
Was heard amidst the vault of night, 


‘* The rafters all a tremor felt— 
With feet of wind, and eyes of flame, 
Bearing the lifeless arms and belt 
Instant the wayward sister came. 


*¢ And soon the roaring storm was heard, 
And fast the clouds began to fly, 

And soon to every point it veer’d— 
Then lessen’d to an infant’s cry. 


«* Again the moody music play’d ; 

The wayward three the spindle twirl’d ; 
As thence the fairy king convey’d 
The infant terror of the world,” 
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The meeting between the father and the son, in the pass between 
the mountain and the sea, the scene of this detestable deed, is intro- 
duced with two similies, which exhibit somewhat of those terrible 
graces, as Warburton calls them, for which some of the ancients, and 
a few of the moderns, are distinguished, 


sé But never yet, on wings of wind, 

‘l'wo spirits met with more amaze, 
Whom distant worlds have long confin’d, 
Sever’d by half the mundane space. 

«© Nor onthe last decisive day 
Wilk hostile souls each other view 
With deeper hate and more dismay, 
When first they hear the sentence due, 


‘© Than here beneath the mountain’s van, 
The meeting son and father shew’d ; 

Pale rancour mark’d each visage wan, 
Which soon with indignation glow’d.’* 


After a scene of humble supplication, and stern repulse by the fa- 
ther, who had been irritated still more against his son by the arts of 
a second wife, the fermentations of resentment and revenge in the 
mind of the son are forcibly described. 

> 
‘6 What do I feel ?does heaven and hell 
Within my bosom ebb and flow ? 
What viewless powers my hand impell, 
What bids the purpos’d deed forego ?’”’ 


By a stratagem he allures his father to the edge of the rock, from 
whence he precipitates him into the ocean, 


‘© But oh! to sce the father fall, 
His yrey hair streaming in the breeze, 
How did the sight his heart appal, 
And bid the vital current freeze! 


** For sudden light was seen to wave, 
And laughter loud was heard below, 

Thro’ the long winding of the cave, 
Succeeded soon by shrieks of woe,” 


This alludes to the machinery of the poem, whereby the parricide is 
Supposed to be instigated to the deed, by the suggestions and fallacious 
Promises of his evil genius inadream, There are some good moral ob- 
“vations on this part of the story, in a note subjoived. 
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The Moon-Fiower, a Legendary Tale, 


To those that admire what Dryden calls the fairy way of writing, 
will probably appear the most pleasing of these narrative performances; 
as it certainly possesses more fancy than the rest It is founded on an 
incident that happened not many years ago. A young gentleman, in 
the pursuit of an illicit amour, as his way lay near the banks ot the 
river BAN, was induced, by the warmth of the weather, or as others 

, by the persuasions of a libertine companion, to bathe in the river, 
when the water was darkened by asummer cloud. Being deceived in 
its depth, he precipitated himself on a hidden rock, or on the 
gravelly bottom, and his neck was broken in the fall. 

To this, in the poem, the youth is supposed to be impel!ed by the 
Sprrir of the WATERs, who leads him to his fate by fallacious pro- 
mises of success in love, and initiation in all the mysteries ot the water 
fairies, on condition of his dedicating the fruit of his amour io Tironia, 
the fairy qucen. What appears a dew-drop in the Moon-flower is to 
be the pledge of all those advantages. “The omens of her lover’s death, 
which fair Elien, vet innocent, sees as she looks out for her lover, and 
the dieain which it brings to her memory, are favourable specimens 
of the poem. 

In‘the description of the appearance of the Water Spirit, a cloud is 
described as moving over his head as he passes along ; a circumstance 
which contributes to the fate of the victim. As he was passing by 
the side of the Ban, a fellow traveller appeared. 







































‘* And lo! the day was overcast, 

Yet still the sun-beam fring*d the cloud, 
As o’er the Ban the darkness past, 

Short gleams the moving mirror show’d. 


«© With dumb salute the stranger bow’d, 
His aspeét frore the youth dismay’d, 
No ghost in visionary shroud 
So little signs of earth display’d. 


«* He look’d with beamless eye malign, 
Deep ting’d with rancour’s sickly green, 
And on his check the lurid sign 
Of a deep canker’d soul was seen, 


«« The ample beaver was of blue 

a That sate upon his faded brow, 
ta A water-lilly, wan of hue, 

& | : Was seen above the brim to bow.” 


The account of the magical mirror, which exhibits a description of 
the wars world, and which is promised to the lover as a bribe, is ™ 
ther too diffuse. These are some of the lines: 
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«¢ But other scenes succeeded soon 
Of solemn grots and pearly caves, 
And vistas, where the rising moon 
ing, Sprinkled her glories on the waves. 
CS 5 : 
an «© And there the nymphs were seen to sport, 
in And lave thetr limbs in wanton play, 
the While o’er the arches of their court 
= Switt-crossing rainbows scem’d to stray.’ 
ver, 
din 
the The ReEcoGnitTion, a Tale, 
the Founded on an incident in the late rebellion in Ireland, 1798. The | 
DTO= person meant by Albert, is the Rev. John Elgee, rectur of Wexford. 
‘ater In this poem the author shews his predileClion for machinery, 
id, though the event be recent. The guardian genius of a Wexford 
i$ t0 rebel is supposed to have deserted his charge on account of his hopeless 4 
ath, depravity. After wandering sometime in the regions of unbounded 
and space, he is sent back to his post by the mandate of a superior being, at 
nens the crisis when Wexford was seized by the insurgents, and the , 
saughter of the unfortunate victims had already begun. He appears 
id is in the dress of a rebel leader, and hastens a band of new arrived conspi- . 
ance rators, with their captain (who happens tg be his former charge) to a oe 
x by place where he promises him a welcome opportunity of avenging an 
ancient injury. He arrives, and finds his benefaétor on the point of 
falling a victim to some rufhans who had taken him prisoner, and by 
the interposition of this man he is saved. The evening when the 
massacre is begun is thus described : 
« On Slaney’s banks the twilight grey, ; doped 
O’er the dread scene her vesture drew. i 
‘¢ Yet not with calm and soothing charm, L weet 
As late on Slaney’s banks she past, mite 
But horror, now, and wild alarm, | tee 
Behind, her dewy footsteps chas'd. | ‘ea 
‘© A murth’rous mask she seem’d to wear : i 4 {3 
The dagger lurk’d beneath her pall ; i ok Ske 
Like Gorgon’s seem’d her raven hair, ae 
Issuing from Pluto’s gloomy hall, ip: Pes 
«© Still as the red flame rose around, | ; 
Her dreadful lineaments were seen, 
And still more horribly she frown’d, ' 
al Each fitful gleam of light between.’ 
0 ; 
's fae On the morning when Albert, the hero of the tale, expects his , 


fate, his address to his family is striking : 






| Bat “© Awake 








ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 






«« Awake my spouse, my children rise, 
An angel waits for you and me, 

See! dawning in yon orient skies, 
The day-spring of eternity. 








‘© Yer all was still and calm below, 
No hostile sound was heard afar ; 
While Albert sate, with solemn brow, 
Watching the sun’s ascending car. 



























“« At length the bells began to toll; 
‘(he sable streamer in the wind, 

A signal wav’d to many a soul, 
To leave the load of Jife behind.” 





The Fairy Favour, addressed to the Right Honourable the 
Countess of Moira and Hastings, &c. on her birth day, April 10, 
1794, when the Forces desi, ened “for the Expedition to Britanny were 
encainped in the Isle of Wight, under the Right Honourable the 
Earl ot Moira. 


In this poem the virtues of Lord Moira are described, and his gee 
Ti nealogy is traced to Thibaut, King of Navarre, who, in the be- 
bi ae. grading of the 13th century, was the common ancestor of the fa 
ie oe milies of the Bourbons and Hastings. Such a favour, a scarf, as was 
; row sent to Lord Moira, had been formerly sent to the great patriot 


king of Scotland, Robert Bruce, descended, like Lord Moira, from 
the ancient kings of that country, through the family ot Hastings. 
The poem cone ‘Jude ‘s with the following stanzas: 


‘¢ They * see the giant speret talk 
Across the Hood, from isle to isle 3 

mav the ¥ Cross his shadow yw al 9 

And strip him of his plunder’ ds spoil, 


. ‘ Bold Tiibaut, hears the hostile charge 
Jlown o'er the trembling surge afar, 
Liis trumpets sound from Ve@ta’s verges 
For glory » vengeance, and Navarre.”’ 


} We confess that we do not well understand this. Who is bold 
Thibauc? Lord Moira? Ifso, what charge does he bear ? , 
Homer enumerated and described the forces confederated against | 





4 Troy; but he also tells us what they did, and with what success. A 
% poein on preee ations is rather unfortunate in a subject. The _ 
day was the occasion. . ‘he military preparation direéted by Lord 
Moira formed the subje&. 





* The genii of the line of Hastings, + Anarchy. 
A MownopY 
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A Monepny on the Death of Joseph Henry, late-of Straffan, Esq. 
County Kildare, Ireland, November 1796. 


a 


An Address to the Right Honourable Charles William Lord Vise 
count Charleville, on the Acquisition of his first title of Baron Tulla- 
more, 1797: ae ; a 

These poetical effusions are pleasing enough tributes of friendship. 
How far thev are strictly fact, or how far partial, we have not the 

°  « - > . 
means of judging. 


—— 


ImiTATION of Horace. Lib. I. Ode 15; 


Written in the summer of 1798, during the rebellion of Ireland. 
Scene, the Hill of Howth, near Dublia Buy. 

This imitation of Horace’s prophecy of Nereus, isin a different strain 
from those of the two preceding pieces. 

We do not pretend to ascertain who is meant by Avm who appears 
on board the ship bound for Ireland, in the year of the rebellion, and 
who is here called Mariws. 


‘© Waiting for the mogny fide, 

O’er the sounding bar to ride, 
Anchor’d on the rolling flood, 
Fraught with fate the vessel stood. 
Never by Arzilis steering, 
Wafted plagues from Pontus bearing, 
Spread a more terrific sail, 
On the widely tainted gale.’ 


The vessel which they meet coming out of the harbour by moon- 
light; the awful scene exhibited on the deck; and the prophetic 
speech of the chief mariner, are very striking. 


Several of the smaller poems are complimentary tributes to charac- 
ters of worth, interesting principally to those who are acquainted with 
the virtues which it is their object to record. Among these, the Mo- 
ody on the Death of the Rev. Dr. Henry Leslie, ot Tandragee, is 
particularly distinguished, as well for the vigour and beauty of the 
lines, as for the excellence of the subject. 


** Ah! why should hurried thought’s tumultuous tide 
Thus ever point, where rising from the womb 

Of night, the war-fiend threats the Christian world 

With Stygian flag unfurl’d, 
While, driven by tempests thro’ th’ ascending gloom— 
Bearing the olive branch, with languid plume, 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


The dove of Concord knows not where to rest ? 
Sore recollection guides another way, 
And mourning friendship leads me to the tomb 
With Leslie’s sad memoria! deep imprest ; 
Seldom the grave possest a nobler prey 
By death rever’d, who long withheld his doom ; 
But Ch ! lamented more, as longer known 
Is he whose reliques fill this scanty room !—’’ 


This monody concludes with the following address, which evidently 
flows from the heart: 


‘« Parewell! beloved spirit, must I say 
For ever? No!—Ah! still may hope survive, 
And pot in vain, that from this cumb'rous clay 
Releas’d at last, I yet with you may live ; 
And as together oft we lov’d to stray, 
So there the life-dispensing power may give 
The means, to meet on that delighted shore, 
Where friends with fricnds unite to part no more.” 


A short poem on the recovery of Miss Bisset from a dangerous ill. 
Ness, contains the account of an extraoidinary effect produced by 
music, with some sentiments of philanthropy, suggested by a general 
view of the harmonizing arts. “he imitauoa of an Italian Ode, ad- 
dressed to Mr. Roscoe, is not unworthy of the translator of Dante. 





Vistoxs of WoopstTock, the Prize Poem for the Year 1779, ° 


What is meant by THE prize poem, isno doubt known to Mr. 
Boyd’s acquaintance, bot to us who have not the pleasure of being 
tanked among them, it conveys not any idea whatever. Had it been 
entitled a prize poem, we might have naturally conjectured that some 
prize had been adjudged to it, as the best on the subject. But to svhat 
the definitive THE refers, how can we know? This prize POEM, & 
it is called, though a juvenile performance, yet being written on aaa 
tional subject, and well adapted to the present times, will not be unace 
ceptable to most readers. 


Here follow other poetical tributes; in which the inspiring muse 
appears to be the sincere esteem of a sensible, vigorous, lively, and 
cultivated mind. | 

We are particularly pleased with the tribute of friendship to Mr 
Smyth, the author's early friend, who appears to have deserved 9 
well of society for his laudable exertions in promoting the Asylua 
for the Blind, and his continued attention to that instituuon. 
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The last Poem of this Colle@tion is the Royat MessaGe, a Dra- 
matic Poem. 

The subject is the story of Uriah. The cRaraétcts here are well 
discriminated. But the plot has more of the complication of a mo- 
dern drama than of the antique stmpucity that.one would expectin a 
performance on such a subject. For instance, before Urialt had been 
gent for by David (the struggles of Whose mind between ‘conscious 

uilt, friendship, andthe remains of honour, are well depict d through- 
out), for the purpose of hiding his shame, Acs popularity is supposed to, 
have excited the jealousy Of Joab, which is further provoked by the 
favour shewn to Uriah by a popular fatlion at home; who affected to 
censure the idea of foreign conguest. Achitophel; the“ minister, a 
corrupt man, equally dreads and hates the general and the favourfie of 
the people ; but he is in the power of the foriner, who arfives at Je- 
tusalem, at the same timg-with Uriah, but in disguise 5 and en.appli- 
cation to Achitophel to join their powers for thedestruciion of Uriah, 
finds hiny seemingly wavering, but secretly resolved to ruin Joab, as he 
found the king {for obvious reasons), and the people alse inclined to 
favour Uriah, and give him Joab’s command. He discovers Joab’s 
arnival to the king, who puts him in prison; whence he.is freed by 
Absalom, who thereby sccures his assistance in the treasonable schemes 
which he had conceived and broughtto maturity. Achitophel, on the 
escape of Joab, perceives his danger, and, conscious that .hercannot 
escape the revenge of the general, but by sacrificing his rival, brings 
David into his views by sophistical arguments of public utility: the 
dreadful effects of detection, and the certainty of Bathsheba’s death, as 
her life, at the demand, of the injured husband, was forteiied by the law 
of Moses, 

David gives the fatal mandate. Uriah, conscious of his wife’s in- 
fidelity, but ignorant of the partner of her guilt, and persuaded by his 
friends of his danger from his various enemies, is induced to take a few 
faithful adherents with him to the cainp. David, after he had given 
the fatal message, repers, and sends a party after Uriah. His friends 
take them for murderers, repel them with slaughter, and Uriah goes 
to his fate. The scene between Nathan and David is conducted with 
4 good deal of dramatic art. When David hears the, fatal intelligence, 
and his cSnscience is aroused by the severe and sudden application of 
the parable of Nathan, he thus gives vent to his remorse : 


cf cover me, deep night ! 

Ten thousand fathom down, where never more 
The blessed beam of Heaven shall visit me ; 
Where never winged minister of hers . 
Thorough the Gismal gloom shall wing his flight 
To look on my sad fall, and turn away 

With deep abhorrence !—but what midnight shade 
Can hide her from myself! What curtain fall 
Between the piercing beam of tortuti:g thought 
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Ané its sad Object? Yet, how genrle that 
To what this spstant | perceive within — 
_ This sense of dewlaion-rHeavenly, hate, 
~ This dead vacuity, this gloom of being ! 
This settled sorrow of the swelling heart, 
By which alone I feel that [ exist ! Se 


And own the father in his dread correction. 
ather of mercy ! let me own once more 


Auid let me feel thy piry in the scourge 
' < That wounds to heal &+” 


for the gouh ot January | 


pia: pire, Glover, and Walkie, author of the Epigoniad, has at last died a 
. Sa 
me we a of natural death, ‘he only species of poetry that has been te 
: ey. lished fiir a long time by men. of taste and cultivated understandings ® 
: ti the descriptive, “Phe muses that now animate poctry are the sciences 


hao Fey . 

ee ee ee ee oh 

Me ae 
~ 


ee 


ee ee and inoral nature. Were a Homer or a Milton to. be born inom 
* times, he could not wriie an epic poem on any subject that could apy 

3 3 pear to be enlightened, nay, even to the generality of readers, half 

# oH charming as THoMson’s SeAsons, which is a philosophical as 

ee if as a beautiful picture of Nature, inanimate, animace, and) hug 

rie 2 a From the vicissitudes of the seasons he-is Jed to mark and des 

rea 7 ga their intluence on man. He possesses knowledge, fancy, a justealy 

7? ae and a good and tender heart. . “This. last quality is as necessary: 

i 7 * Secintalished poet as the three former. “There io vothing - chat: 

ret ies such fast hold of our minds as the cireumstauces and situations of ont 


: . i P 
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Where shall I find him, where, the friendly power 
Tho’ arm’d with vengeance? yer I wish to feel lum, 


y presence, tho’ it blast inc! turn again 
Thiy aspeét; tho’ incens’d, on thy tullen son, 


In the notes on this poem, there are sogé moral obseryationsof 
great importance, The brief political remarks are intended: to gone 
test the position of Harrington, respecting the republican form of go 
vernment, pretended to have been adopted by the Jews, after they had 
in sgine degree forfeited the divine prote@tion ; aud to maintain, thesgnas 
periority of monarchies over republics, as.“ there was no king in lived 
every one did that which was right in his own eye,” an admirable text 


In the present age of refinement and philosophical precision, when 
the empire of IMAGINATION is invaded at all points by the forces 
of Reasun, the sphere of poetry is contracted within narrower Vixmits 
than those of its tormet range. “The epic poem, which depends princte 
pally on machinery and fable, after some respectable efforts by Vol 


tle sciences, which can confer dignity on every subject by combing 
it with the gencral laws, and the most striking phenomena of physisl 


4 S8@steR9p 24 seR2 sae seeres~ 


i f fellow-men, especially those of distress, flomer had a susceptible am 
| of tender heart; so had Virgil; go had Milton, 
A The greater past of the poems before us may be considered a 


the-deseriptive “kitid: for narration, embellished not by mere 
- but bya stlection of picturesque circumstances, may be oun 
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descriptive. The authot possesses a very considerable: share of phy- 
sical science: His acquaintance with pneumatology, or the conduct 
of the understanding, and the nature and process of the passions, is still 
reer. He has a musical ear, a$ well as ‘a Vigorows imagination ; 
and he appears to possess a humarie and friendly disposition, and a 
good and tendet heart. It is to this sympathetic disposition, prone to 
enter into whatever concetns and interests human natute; that we are 
indebted for the most charming passages in the great poets, ancient 
and modern. A ttue poet, whatever be his subjeét, is carried to hus 
man nature, again and again, by a thousaiud associations. Aome sum, 
at nihil human: a me alienum puto: this is the motto, the ensign of a true 
poe. With a susceptible and good heart, and a lively fancy, there 
may be goud poets, even without learning. Witness Allan Ramsay, 
Burns, and Bloomfield. But where these are found in conjunétion 
with knowledze, the effeét produced is more extensive and various, 
more sublime, instructive, and impressive. Even the complimentary 
s, or tributes co friendship, in the present volume, one peruse 
with less prejudice or prepossession against them than‘is commonly 
exercised towards those fictitious and adulatory productions. Mr. 
Bovd’s friendship appears to be warm and sincere—his praises to flow 
from the heart. : 
- We have just now said that the muses, which now animate poetry, 
dre the sciences, and that machinery and table have lost their in- 
fluence ; yet Mr. Boyd, with whom we profess much satisfaction, 
makes use of the Grecian mythology, as well as of our northern fancies 
of witches, elves, fairies, &c. This invthology, however, he adopts 
hot as the basis or ground-work of his poetry; not as any thing 
PRINCIPAL of essential, but only as an ACCEssoRY. ‘The ancient 
mythology is so familiar to every one who has received even a com- 
mou grammar school education, that it may be considered as a kind of 
aye or nomenclature. This language of mythology is animated, 
beautiful, and very convenient for poetry, as it contains nota little of 
allegory, both hysical and moral. We could not tullow Mr. Boyd 
through long Jescripeionl or narratives of the designs and aétions of 
gods avd demigods ; yet we are not offended with the occasional in- 
woduGtion of Naiads, and other invisible powers. Though ev 
matiti his cool moments, or on sober refletion, reje€ts polytheism, yet 
there is in hunan nature a disposition to extend our own thoughts, 
PoWers, and passions, over all nature. To conceive all the conspi- 
Sous productions of nature to be the work of some invisible intelli- 
ee or (which has often happened, as among the Egyptians, 
‘to be themselves divinines. ‘his propensity to diffuse, as it 
Were, ourselves over the universe, is so strong and inveterate, thatin the 
Opinion of an inquirer into nature, very far from being givea 
to wasupported theories of fancies *, it is at the bottom of our notions 
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‘ , 
of that power or force which we conceive to he exerted i 11. the pro. 


duction of natural phenomena. w hat ever may be. thaughr of thy 
potion of the protessor’s, 1 will noc be denicd, that we, enter with 
wonderful ease inio the miyt! hology, particularly i in as far as it appear; 
fo be allegorical, of the ancients * *, "Yhis is enough tor the poet. 

If Mr. "Boyd? s taste, range, and, powers of poetry were less tian they 


are, sull we should be entertained by the extent pl vasicty. ofuhy 
knowledge, which is inoduced, notin a pedantic and osicacer ous, buy 
a natural and happy manner—siill we should be acca + to, hina 
friend to human nature; and in his particular frien bape, sincer? dad 
warm. Superior to the as of e1 nvy, which has sametiaies tarnished 


even. good poets, he is open to the impressions.of, and candi¢ and geae 
Frous to acknowledge and celebrate, true poetical genius in lis go tea 
poraries. He touches, with great effect, the finer principles of ihe 
mind. He paints moral beauty in worthy colours; and with equa 
Sensibility, aggravates the gloom,, the faorrors, the aoe of vice. Hig 
appears, throughout his wriungs, to be deeply impressed, with, 

evils of the French revoludion. “tie } is a genuine ph ae 
an excellent. British subject. The ooeck ot puciry have not, fond 
conside erab le time, received $a fine a prcseni, as the various and CQfae 
prehensive volume before us. dom 


Vovke’s Letters from France in 1802. 


‘Continued ; trom PD. 183.) 


é 


, 


NN revisitina the garde: ns of the Palais Royal, the Pandemoniom 
, of Frasice, the he rit ble scenes which Mr. York had wimessed 
there, atthe beginning of the Revolution, and which have beende 
scribed again aud again, in various publications, most forcibly recur 
‘yed to his minds'> Here it was that be bade: a last adiew to one ‘ofthe 
feaddest . fanatics. which these mad times engendered; «and as hess’ 
kyowu by the. public of:this,man, than ot most: of hits: associatesy tt 
shall extract: Mr. Yorke’s briet account of him. 


«# T remember the last interysew J had in this garden with the mad Cole 

el Os, bb ad, who has written ‘BYE ral i Ansane publications 4 in behalf of wht 
tt elled his fellow creatures the betes ; also ‘© A Review of the Bri 
Coustitution,’”. &c. | have, if my possession, a little pamphles, which be 
eireul: ated under the title of The Government of the Pegple,’? in whit 
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# The Grecian sys stem of mythology appears so natural as well as bee 
#Hful to Mr. Hine) that he thinks it possible, that in some part of we 
tijd: universes it may adtoally’ be carried into execution. 

Power of the siesapreme God is often exerted by the interposition't me 
angcls anLaubordinaty mioisics,.is among the doctrines of our ow 
scriptures. ‘ 
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fe asserts, that 2 represéntation OF the people ‘i§ as great a despotism 4s 
absolute monarchy. He insists that the voice of the people cinnot be re. 
presented ; and byway of illusttation he roundly asserts, ‘* that ‘as a man 
cannot p— by” proxy, neither can he ¢hivk by proxy.’” On the full con- 
yidtion of this principle, he proposes to new model the governments of all 
the nations of the world; men and women are to assemble in an open 
plain, ind there make, or repeal their own Jaws. I have often endeavoured 
to persuade*him, thar fils plan was’ not sufficiently extensive, as he had ex. 
clded from ‘this grand assembly of the animated world the most populous 
rtion of his fellow-creatures, namely, cats, dogs, horses, chickens, &c. 
“Oswald was originally a captain ofa Hightand regiment in the British 
service, and had ‘travelled by fand frem India, dering which he lived a 
considerable time with some Brahmins, who turned his head. From that 
riod he never tasted tiesh meat, from what he called a principle of hu- 
manity, He didnot, howevér, enter into the whole theqlogy of the Brab- 
mins, for he was a professed Atheist, and denied the Metempsychosis ; bet 
he believed in the immortality.of the body, and drank plentifully of wine. 
From what has been said ‘above, it is of no consequence what his opinions 
were, bac such a man living in a fermented capital was capable of doing 
much inischief. He dined on his roots one day at aparty of some members 
ofthe Convention, at which I was preset, and in the course of conver. 
tation, Very coolly proposed, as the most effectual method of averting civil 
‘Wat, to put to death every suspected man in France. 1 was Shocked at 
such a sentiment coming from the mouth of an Englishman; but Oswald 
had been for some time the commandant,of the pikemen of Paris, and in 
this capacity had forgotten his national character. The expression was 
hot suffered to pass unnoticed ; and from the famous Thomas Paine he re. 
ceived a short but cutting reprimand; ‘* Oswald,’’’ said he, ‘* you have 
lived so long without tasting flesh, that you now have a most voracious 
appetite for blood.’’ 
“In consequence of a strong and successful opposition which I had made 
agznst some proposals respecting Ireland, that Oswald had offered to the 
government, ] met him by his own appointment, ia thegarden of the Pa- 
lais Royal. As soon as he perceived me approaching towards him, be 
darted forwards, and drawing his sword, exclaimed, ** Yow ate unfit to 
liveina civilized society.’’ Having uttered these words, he returned hjs 
sword into the scabbard, and turning from me, disappeared in a moment. 
enever saw each other more, His regiment was ordered to La Vendée, 
Where, while bravely leading on his men at the battle of Pont-dp-Cé, -he 
was killed by a cannon ball, and at the same instant, a discharge of gr 


| shot laid both his sons, who served as drummers inthe corps of which he 


Was'eolonel, breathless on their father’s corpsc. 

“His wives (for ‘he had ‘two), still reside in Paris. ° They were ex. 

temely handsome, and he had brought his domestic economy to suthia 

reat of discipline, that they Jived togetherin the greatest. friend- 

“up and harmony. A singular fa¢t! which has, I believe, no parallel in 
bhistory of the fair sex.’’ | 


Mad as this political maniac appears to have been, still were there 

Gin distinguished patriots ih this ‘country—one “im patticular, "ow 
Met ininguished,—who-were not ashamed to correspond with hin, 
=. 3 cftes 
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«, whateter. may .be. bis. rank, .comprehends. perfectly well 


. return: from, France. 
_ pleasure in your institutions, is the general appearance of maral.c 
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> after-Isis aneiwal in the land of enaieiont. The description of the man, 
By sk of the people of Paris, init th.Letter,..is. highly interesting 

sliews the absolute empire which the military ‘volt over alone 
subje@ts, and the intolerable. waplinpe: with hmoary they enforce de 
ill-gotten authority. © © °° 
























os AO These things. are better: ordered. in our country, which bisa once: 


. Jand of the hi dier with 
the obli 

which, he owes to the laws, as well as.to the sovereign of his country ; ; and 

- whale he displays.the most exalted, loyalty towards i latter, he associates 

- undes. the idea -of duty, a regard fos his fellow -subjetts, which is the resift 
of Eonar Laws ts». 

“ Hence he respes the people, and i in his tura is respected by them; 1 

 pautual - ‘harmony. pervades the whole of society, because every man hate 


ghest liberty, aud.of pagamount laws, The 


- his station, its ohjedt, and its limits, | But this is not the proper place.for 
, comparisons, When formed from. partial instances, they may appeatip 


_ Nidious ; JT reserve. them, therefore, to a future discussion, when the two | 
- nations shall be examined i in the aggregate, I cannot, however,,conclue i 


« this subje€t without. noticing 4 gemark made to me by, one of the 
« of the French Revolution, .gn ex-bishop, and now a member. of the Conset, 


-vative Senate, who has passed two. months with me in England since ay 
‘¢ The thing,'? said he, ‘‘ which gives me greatest I 


thatevery where prevails ; the astonishing observance of the Sabbath, | 


respect for.religion, and the orderly and unaffeted manners of y our. tl. 
, diers,: who are neither insolent nor consequential, hut who seem to feel th 
: they are neither masters nor slaves,”? a 


On our‘author's: visit to the Garden-of Plants, he met! with:two Il; 
tiests' who had been ruined by: the Revolution. One of themhaving & » 
Feeti arrested; and aceused of aristecracy, which was then considertds fH & 
a eure crime, and of which no‘other proof’ was requisite, thas the 2 
fae of a bey a priest, pleaded; that he hat! long ceased to'exerde HF 
the funétion$, of 4 priest, and had devoted himself entirely to the 
suits. of Botany,“ Botany ! © exclaimed one Of the ‘Inquisit 
c'est: uOs§5 $56 ice royale. It abourds ‘with atisoctatic’ terms, and 
ver, useful to.a republic. “Your attachment to this'study isa 


our. ring after the old regime, and clearly convidts | on," 
y of your Banke Bed irestragebls ey. cand he was, sent off to HA 


Mr.. Yorke! 's reflections on viewing the scite of the ancient, Baile 
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Yorke’s Lettersfrem France, 
for the'sake of liberty, ‘and twelve years ‘after, have suffered: their whole 


resting, MP s@nuatry to be converted into azyast prison; where neither the liberty of 


| other ch, ‘nor of the press, are’ {ii} tolerated. . The site .of the Rastille, 
¢ deir HE vwhich the French: vainty flattered themselves, would become thei Runny - 

“ mede, will serve hereafter as a monument of their shame; it will be a 

8 lasting evidence of their unfitness to be free. In more honest countries, in 
| once a * Biigland’ for insrance, such a ruin Would feinind a virtuous e of the 
vith ut, ‘generous stroggles of a former generation, and inspire. them with Cou. 
gations BE tage in ‘the assertion of their rights; but, ‘in such a wretched -state as 


y ; ad “France, where the expression of a sentiment of public virtue is turned into 
“giicule, or frowned down by’ ‘the highet powers, the? sight of a puppet. 


erent BE show, or procession uf usurpers and their janissaries, excites a more lively 
% interest than the lofty accents of freedom, and the efforts of a brave pray 
nem; a * ple to shake of the yoke of their oppressors. n> 
know Ho" From the site of the Bastille, we proceedéd along the Fauxbourg St. 
lace for “Antoine, now the cleanest and most whtrequented pare of Paris. What a 
sip “apelancholy silénce réigtis in this place! The traveller might here fancy 
He {¥0 BE himself transported amidst’ the tombs! Who would ‘suppose: that this 
onclude HE digeri& of Paris was formerly the focas of intrigues, and its inhabitants 
ae "the successive instruments of every ambitious adventurer; of an Orleany 
onelr Ea Robespicrre, a Marat, and a Bab@uf? In the conventional days, this 
e-PY BE \“was ‘the arsenal of blood and murder, where pikes and’ poniards were 
oe , and whence ah armed bandicei issued forth to execure the mandates 


oe “ofdemagorues, and to diétate laws to their representatives. But now,:no 
he? Mpitit-scirring drum is to be heard, po uplifted bleeding heads denote the 
| -'ttandards of butchering battalions.” Sunterre himself scarce'dares to. shew 
“his face, and the whole jatobin colony has been disarmed by a little thing 

ant from Corsica, who, acting as Lieutenant to Barras, during the memorable 
omsurrection of 1794, commenced his military operations against the liber. 
wiles of France, by an inglorious triumph over -the fanatics of this faux. 
cbourg.. 1 have beea-told that this circumstance is not forgotten, and that 
» both, parties mytually hate.each other, but that the pikemen stand in awe 
aide heroes of Lodi and Marengo, who.surround the palace of the. usurper, 
o&¥en Santerre, though a notorious coward, is often heatd to murmar ven. 
Sep and the imprudent fool frequently threatens: ‘It was I who 
phPthea the gates, ch paved the way for the Firse Corisul—tfet him re. 
ees Mm Member, that if I destroyed one tyrant, 1 can, putt down another,” The 
ly Spa the fauxbourg St. Antoine is not, however, so formidable’ in 
jantllor power, as the’ brewer of Ghent in days of yore. “The Government 

tither laughs at this consequential min’ of'ho conseqyenct, of treats him 

= With the most perfeét contempt. He had an interview with Bud te, 
“Wen after the latter usy the ‘throse; ‘and was received! with great 





oy 
s. 
a 


Ait BE marks: of attention, for at that. tiine the Consular geatd: had not been 
aso formed, and Santerre might be useful. Whether Buonaparte, at this ine 


ofttview, who must have heard, that.on the first fire of the Vendeans u 
tte Parisian guards, Santerre actually ran away, meant to jeer him Of not, 
i: hot known, but he certainly addressed him thus :'** T think, Geriérhl, 
JO make war in ha Vendée? § Yes, Genéra ;’” replied the bfewer, 
i Corsican, gritified a stnfle, and 'Santette, 


W, and had since Bowited, Wherever 
Well to treat’ Rar whageleaiene | 
V4 tion, 


aver, beaucoup a@éclat.” The | 
further conversation, with 
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tloh, ‘and"¥e acknowledge his gréat ‘servites'in La Vendée.”"—From what 
T have ‘areldy stared) you ‘wil ’anticipate my judginent in assigning ¢6 
Monsieur le Géaeval Sarterre, tifoyen Brasseury the character of a cox. 
comical ridiculous fool.” 


Mri: Yorke paid avisit to the:old) Dire@or of the French Re 
publie, Prancois de ‘Neufchateau, who» is now employed, with more 
advantage co himself; and less detriment tothe public, m the cultivas 
tion of @ farm,’ at a Tittle distante from™Paris, than he formerly was 
in drectins the congéris of that volatile and sanguinary nation. In 
this visit "Mr. Y. wasaccompanted by two men ‘of opposite princiy 
ples, ‘Mr. Po... , a avowed 'rovalist, and M> Duntond, a moderate 
republicdn, whom’ “he résctved “to play off against each other. | And 
this harmless-plan hrappear t6 have accomplished to his own great 
aynusement. The dispute between these | political combatants last. 
ed uli they came wiihin sight of the Temple, at the name of which 
every loyal mind sickens with mingled einotions of hoyrour and 
disgust. , 


*« The place is ‘so much altered; that I should never have recognized 
it, if the” towers were not “remainifig. All the surrounding buildings 
have been pulled down, and a large opening is formed, which absolutely 
s¢cludes it from all immediate Communication with the city, and gives it 
a much more formidable appearance than at the cotnmencement of the re. 
public. “Tr is impossible to obtain admission into this state bastille ; for 
it is rigidly ‘guarded both within and without the walls; and persons are 
frequently’ conveyed thither by a /errre ‘dé cachet from the Grand Inquisi. 
“or Fouche, without any preliminary eXamination, and oftert without the 
knowledge of their friends. This is thé real history of those sudden dis. 
yp of a number of pérsons, which the French, and after them 
ie’ English journalists, have ascribed to robbers and assassins. A rrial 
is hot always necessary ih, this land of Jiberty, to'establish the innocence 
Gr guilt of cer/aia, individyals ; hence, the’ Cayenne diligence is always th 
readiness to take up such passengers a§ are not 'reguiréd to make any 
stay in, the Temple, which is the safes? place of baiting between the 
bureau of the ministér of police and Rochefort. It is not until the 
wretched yilims are on the eve of embarking on board’ the Salaminian 
vessel of state, that they are permitted. to disclose their fate to their ft 
latives, and to announce their destination to the déle&able regions of the 
most luxurious climate of South Amierica ; and often ‘this tidillgence is 

denied to the hapless siffereys, 0 PoE a Brn shee Pets? 
‘France is not to be pitied; she merits all, and ten times’ more than 
she endures. To sucha degenerated nation, there is no better argument 
than the answer of Cyrus to the King pf Armenia. they bre lost. t0 
shale ‘as well as to honour; they Have fo, principles, but such a6 the vilast 
slaves inherit, and the most arrant rogues practise. Yet do 'the talk h- 
cessantly of freedom and. equality, as if. these names were, in he meray 
pass-words for robbery ind murder, It is impossiblé to compass! 
their wretched condition, or to liye among them, without imbibing daly 
ok thks lay mani, BOG 
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ment, and mannefs. J am altéady sickened at*their ‘vices, ‘and contem- 
ate with pleasure, the momént when I shall cake areverlasting leave of 
Finis, her detestable capital, and its rascally inhabitants:"’ 


The 17th Letter contains an account of the celebration of “ the 
Establishment -of General Buonaparte’s Catholic. Rehgion, and of the 
General Peace ;”” and is extremely amusing. — We cau easily believe 


thac “the whole of dye day’s exhibition was an burmiliating scene 


to every man except Buonaparte and his satellixesy."— W hen the Hose 
was elevated, during the service performed at the cathedral, “ with 
most sanctified composure, the holy hypocrite crossed himself with 
that same right hand which in Egypt had signed his abjuration of 
the Christian faith.”— Having described the principal incidents which 
occurred at.this abominable prosutution of 2 religious ceremony, the 
author subjoins the following appropriate remarks: 


“ T leave you to-form a just idea of the emotions of those presént, 
whether they be considered as Christians or not. The far greater part of 
the Senate, the Legislative Body, the Fribunate, and the Generals, being 
avowed Atheists, and notorious for the marders, thefts, and atrocities 
they had perpetrated ; with their Chief Magistrate, who had worshipped 
the altar of Atheism some years befure in Paris, who afterwards knelt 
down before the Pope at Rome, and embraced the religion of Mahomet iu 
Africa ; assembled together in one place to adore a God in whom they 
had no faith, and to profess a religion which they had despised, merely 
that they might be enabled to preserve their usurped authority over thé 
people, and to retain their places and appointments, is an occurrence in 
the history of pious fraud, not to be met with since the days of Judas 
Iscariot. 

“IT may safely venture to affirm, that with the exception of thé 
Bishops (if. they may be excepted), there was not a single person in ‘the 
cathedral, who quitted this religious mockery with a sentiment of piety 
excited in his breast, nor one, who did not perfectly see through the 
whole objeét of the ceremony.” | 


Mr. Yorke attended a review of the Consolar Guard, which did 
not produce upon him the same effect which it has produced upon 
others ;—but the effect produced by such a spectacle arising, we 
suspect, from an association of ideas, is, of course, different in diffe- 
rent minds ;—thus while in some jit creates admiration, in others it ex- 
cites disgust.—T his distinétion will be aptly illustrated by the follow- 
ing anecdote : | P oa | 


“* While Buonaparte was passing the lines, one of my acquaintance; a 
member of thé Legislative Body, exultingly turned to me, and pointing 
to the tyrant, exclaimed) (© Voila’ le Maitre de la Terre 1’ Behold 
the Master of the Eartlr!’’ then lowcring his voice, he whispered, in the 
hearing of another English gentleman standing by me, ‘‘ but, yous gen- 

n, are masters of the sea, and I hope you will for ever remain 80 ; 
for if England fall, the world will be undone.’* The manner in which 
this was expressed, proved that it was not a turn of sentiment, to sanig 
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the effect of the former part of his speech, bat that it came from the hearr, 
indeed, when he:made the remark respe€ting Buonaparte, he deliver 
himself with evident gestures of derision, I wish I could say that] 
heard any such sentiments from several English gentlemen’ who were ag 
very distant from’me. ‘Their adulation'of Bugnaparte, their ecstatic éx. 
clamations, gesticulations, and anti-British sentiments, deserve the pillory; 
or Botany ay, or both. What do you think of an Englishman of rank 
and fortune, bawling out loud enough to be heard by fifty people, « By 
Gd, this man (alluding to Baonaparte) deserves to govern the world!” 


We will tell our author what we think of such a man ;—-we think 
that he deserves to be governed by Buonaparte ; and we heartily wih 
he were /is slave, for he is utterly unworthy to be the subjed of 3 
British Monarch. 

~Mr. Yorke’s critical observations on the paintings of that miscreant 
David, are not less just than his remarks on the painter himself; and 
as many attempts have beet made to lessen the horror which is ek 
by every honest mind at the horrible atrocities in the perpetration Of 
which this man Was a most active participator, we shall extract our 
author’s sentiments on the subject. : 


«¢ The public character of David is so well known, and held in sech 
geocral detestation, that I need not enumerate a multitude of auecdotes 
which I have heard from well-informed persons respecting him. In the 
course ef my conversations with him, I once took a favourable opportunity 
of asking, whether be recollected having signed a warrant for my arrest, 
and what were the charges that were decor against me? To these ques. 
tions he simply replicd, that it was impossible for him to reca] to memary 
all the warrants of arrest which had been issued at the time he was meaw 
ber of. the Committee of Gencrel Vigilance; that hundreds were some. 
times signed iu one day, and that in the sarry of business, he had oftem 
put his name to warrants on. the reports of his colleagues, but that there 
could: be no. doubt of some previous information having beeu laid before 
the committce. [ remarked, that through this hurry of business a greap 
deal of injustice had been committed, This he frankly confessed, but 
defended ‘tlie measures by the old plea, ‘¢ What couid we do, surrounded: 
by traitorsat home, who were paid by Pitt and ‘Thugut to sap the founy 
dations of the republic? | I¢ was impossible always to discriminate during: 
0 great and terrible a revolution,” I gid got wish to press the matter’ 
but could not help observing, that the conduct of the cammittee re» 
minded me of the Hangman in an English play, who states to his frieady 
that having a great deal apon his hands one day, in the urry Set ze 
he whi the rope round a bystander’s neck, and:did not discover 
mistake uotilca fel hous after the en been hanging... © 90) wt 

“4; Wherever the atrocities of the different rulers of Francerare made) 


theisubjects of inquiry, I heve always foand the same language ; 
tovextesiuate the guilt of their principal agents. Muaders, ‘buts 
ings, drownings, proscriptions, and pillage, are all laid upon the werey 


Jution, which is a: generical term for every species of crime ; hub the’ 

agents,:the»anthors of those horrors, remain unmolested, and: riot in ti 

bieodiand tears which they have caysed go flow, If it be neeessary fet 
re) 
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offer an apology fordecds of blogd, she gold of Pitt is displayed in all its 
wooder-working efficacy; if the murder-of an innocent person be la. 
mented, we are instantly told he was an ageotof. Pitt. » One is almose in. 
duced 10 suppose, that Mr. Pitt possessed the inexhaustible purse of For. 
tunatus, or that the French people, in this-avowal of their: pliability to 
corruption, confess themselves the most detestable race of men who crawl 
the face of the earth. _ 
_o* But 1 trust, they will not escape the ewrses of mankind, and the 
porsuit of avenging justice. Good men must notsuffer these hordes of as- 
sassins to hide themselves under this term revolution; but dragging them 
to light, point with the finger of scorn to the reffians who, after having 
trated the most abhorrent crimes, now proffer themselves to public 
potice, with the whining sycophancy of religion and humanity. 

‘* However penitent some of these miscreants may affect to be, their 
example does not appear to be followed, by David. In general, he is silent 
and reserved upon political subjects. Nothing seems to distress him more 
than the recollection of the conventional period. But his distress arises 
not from the awakening voice of nature, nor from the reproaches of an 
accusing conscience. It originates in the idea that the days of blood and 
proscription are no more. 1 am convinced from the nature and tura of the 
conversations which passed between us, that he regrets to the very bot. 
tom of his soul, the halcyon times whea thousands were butchered to il, 
lustrate the reign of liberty and equality, Speaking one morning of St. 
Just, the noted decemvir, he declared, * notwithstanding the fate of 
that unfortunate young man, and the prejudices entertained against him, 
he was weritablement a la bauteu? dela revolution. He was present at 
the battle of Fleurus, which was the first pitched battle fought by our 
armies; and by his energies, enabled the republic to open the career of 
her victories.» Ah! those were bright days, when the representatives of 
the people, sword in hand, rode through the lines of our soldiers, ex. 
posing their lives to the fire of the enemy, animating our people by their 

nce, dircéting the course of slaughter, and watching over’ the 
tinies of the republic. In those days there was a real devotion to the 
country.’” ) 

# The tone, the gesture, and the animation with which this was de. 


Jivered, made it evident that he spoke what he really thought. In an up. 


guarded moment, he poured forth the bloody sentiments of his ferocious 
soul. He did not.scruple to avow, that the Committee of: Public Safety 
had been the saviours of France, and the founders af its gigantic empire ;: 
and after a flourish on the civil wars and massacres attendant on: the ac. 
Guisition of our English freedom, he challengedme to produce an instance 
of the establishment of a republic, without wading through seas of blood. 
The idea of carnage being uppermost in his mind, J him whether 
it was true, that a project had been in contemplation to: reduce the por 
Pilation of France to one-third of its present number. He repliedy that 

Ht had been seriously discussed, aod that Dubeis Crangé was its author. 
“ Notwithstanding all my efforts, I could never extort from him ap 
®pinion on the present situation of France; the only answer I ever ob. 
tained was, ** We must have patience ; time must elapse." «When I’ob. 
jetted tp the military system of Buonaparte, as ruinous: to the gree of 
: range, 
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France, and dangerous to the rest of Earope, he suddenly changed th 
subject, by declaring that the Fizst Consul had an excellent memory, ang 
was read in history; for as he was sitting one day for his portrait) he 
corre&ted anerror into which he had fallen, relative to a circumstance fh 
the Roman republic. | us 
«* M. David, like every other Frenchman (and here I do not mak@y 
single exception of any one with whom I have been in company), is’ wf. 
terly ignorant of the nature of the liberty we enjoy, and of all our insti. 
tutions... They have n@ a conception of the possibility of freedom ex. 
isting in any state, with a monarch at its head ; with them, there js tot 
a vestige of liberty among any people who have not high sounding Roma 
titles, Jn the same manner, they cannot comprehend the being ‘of that 
middle class of society which constitutes the bulwark of our isle. Aé 
cording to theirnotions of Britain, a man must be a noble or a pauper, 
Thanks to our barbarous forefathers; we have the whole essence of tegd. 
lated freedom, without the gilded terms of Roman despotism; we have 
gothic names for the enjoyments of an enlightened people! David ‘recog. 
nizes no freedom that is not open to holy insurrections against established 
authority. Wherever the shrieks of murder, and the notes of the tromipét 
are not heard, there can be no liberty. ‘ | 
«© A person who is conversant-in the science of physiognomy, would 
pronounce the character of this monster at first “sight. With an hidédts 
wen upon his lip, which shews his teeth, and for ever marks him’ in the 
snarling grin.of a tyger, with features and eyes which denote a lust ‘for 
massacre, he isa savage by instin¢t, and an assassin by rule. To begtta 
sentence with expressions of humanity, and to end it with a climax “of 
blood, is his chief delight ; the compunttious visitings of nature ate tH. 
known to him, and the prospect of a bleeding world, the darling theite 
This prospett scems to be the only consdl#. 
tion which the world now affords to him. ‘He isan Atheist in faith ard 
ractice, and a murderer by choice. : 4 
‘¢; While he was member of the Committce of General Vigilance, is 
reatest pleasure Consisted in frequenting the prisons, where he feasted 
Fi. eyes on those who were condemned to die, and loaded the -unhappy 
wittims with a thousand impfecations. A person from whose informa. 
tions I have never yet been deceived, ‘assured me, thatit was his constant 
ractice to call every morning at the prisory to inquire how many were @ 
be uillotined, and being told one day that there were sixtrér, He ele 
exclpimed, 1p a furious attitude, ‘ How! ow/y sixteen! ‘the’ repeblié 
undore !7?. | 0 nop Lette Ree 


‘ 3 

David was afterwards thrown into prison himself, and he is fool 
exieuigh to believe, at. this moment, that he was indebted: for his liber- 
ir to the interference'of the Exzist Government! The’ Pantheon 
rdsouriinteliigent and amusing author great scope for animadvet- 
sion atid’ tesedrch, and ‘he ayails hitnself, both fully and ably, of a 


opportufity. jd 


ft Dasing the year) 1793,°a visit to the Pantheon, in the rae Sr. Facgam 
wasconsidered as a sort of patridtic pilgrimage to the shrines of the de 
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pared saints ohgaiaenty.. 1t was a most affagting sight-to beheld the re. 
grated children of eeedom, -bosmeased: itl bioed, and theirfeverish 
heads covered with dowacts rouges, descending into the yaalts in. which 
yor mposited the- remaing of their Satagieshierarchs, and invoking, by 
the glimmenme light oj duneral lamps, the shades of Marat andile Pelletier 
$:, Fargeau. R09 yee cht ee ashi a 
iy In the: more rational epoch of the Revolution, this: place was conse. 
crated:to the memety of chose who-hadycontributed to raise, the prosperity 
ebshetr covotry by their genius, theis discoveries, or their eivit and’ mili. 
tary serviecs. France, during: the:monarchy, possessedthe royal mats. 
eum of St: Denys, but she was altogether destitute of a national cemetery 
forher benefa¢tors ; nothing therctore, could be more laudable than the 
gppropriation of the vaults of one-of the finestchurches'in Cliristendom for 
this object, Accordingly, this church of Se. Genevieve, so well adapted, from 
itsclevated site and splerdid decoration, ‘was selected fér the purpose. 
But why pextheonizeit? Why convert'a house of Christian prayer into a 
temple of paganism, and change its Christian name to an heathen one ?— 
because, instead of being an offertory to genius, it has become the récep- 
tacle of departed maniacs ; and: because it was the fashion to change the 
names of persons and the names of things throughout the Republic. 
©“ T remember to have seen the tombs of Voltaire and Mitabeau at the 
extremity of these subterranean caverns, and they were the only great men 
whom the legislature of France had at that time judged worthy of bein 
pantheonized. But the ‘sleep of the latter was not eternal. After the de, 
position of the king, he was suspeéted of royalism, and therefore of being 
atraitor to the republic, which at the time of his death was pot in exist. 
ence, But, as no royalist was qualified to the honours of a sleep in the 
Temple of Immortality, the relics of the Man of the People were removed, 
and thrown into the river Seine, One cannot avoid smiling at the 
astonishing inconsistency of this nation. They accuse Mirabeay 
when. dead, of a crime, which, when living, the whole population of 
Nance was as guilty of as himself; they throw into the Seine the body o 
aman, who, though a royalist, had contributed more than any other being, 
focurtail the power. of the sovereign ; and they Icave undisturbed the 
¢s of Voltaire, the encemiast of monarchical government, the flatterer of 
ings, a determined aristocrat, and a man who entertained almost ay con. 
HeMptuous an opinion of the republican, system as Buowaparcte himself, the 
Pissent supreme sovereign disposer of the lives and fortunes of the French 


Bsople,”’ 


OF Voltaire, his notions, and ‘his writings, Mr. Yorke ¢ntertain: 
ery just idgas, : : : 


““Hff am not mistaken in the Chafa@er of Voltaire (and I judge of it 


Only by his writings, and not by’ the’ accounts of his biographers) I aya.pers 
» had he lived in these times; that he would have been the panegyrist 
Buonaparte. Such an esprit fort would have captivated the senses of the 
ldsopher of Fernay, and above all, the confirmed atheism of this affected 
vag would have delighted the culogist of Mahomet and thé 

ans. rsh rey , 
“Whoever is the least acquainted with the historical Se of 
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Voltaire, must perceive, that the vivacity of his imagination carries hig 
incessantly beyond himself. Acute, penetrating, and ingeniously sceptical, 
no man was ever more subje@ to be deceived by appearances. A sucves. 
ful usurper and a great man, could never be separated in his mind ; with 
him, goodness and greatness were correlative terms, Thus we find, the 
what is esteemed to be extremely equivocal by sober politicians, he regarded. 
as the essence of perfection. The vilest scoundrel on earth, if possessed of 
imperial power, immediately commences. great man, when he bas with ims 
punity perpetrated any extraordinary a@ of wickedness ; murdered an huge 


dred thousand men ; robbed all the houses of half a dozen provifices ; a 
dexterously plundered his own country, to defray the expence of a ruinous; 


war, contrived on purpose to satiate his avarice, or divert the public atiene 
tion from his-blunders and villanies, Hence we find M. Voitaire glossing 
over the incestuous. commerce of Charlemagne with his own daughters, ber 
cause he was a great man; and calumniating Constantine because he was 
a convert to Christianity ; complimenting the most perbdious, cruel, and 
barbarous conquerors, because they were not Christians ; extol.ing the lic 
centious despotism of a puny. tyrant of France, because infidelity flourished 
in his court and camps, aud publicly avowing, that no conqueror eve 
existed without being at the same time a man of a good understanding, ., 
** With all these fucts staring them in the face, the legislators of Franee, 
the greater part of whom, I am convinced, never read with aitention te. 
works of Voltaire, much less penetrated into the spirit and object of all his 
compositions, persisted in denominating him a repubiicaa, merely beeause 
Condorcet commented on his irreligious doétrines from the tribune of the 
Conyention, aud because they were not able to distinguish between the 
attempt of this. modern Titan to sap the foundations of Christianity by the 
shafts of ridicule instead of argument, and a love for anarchy and nix 
rule, Voltaire was the champion of kings, but the implacable enemy ef 
priests; he would have raised an oligarchy of wits and infidels, at the eas 
perce of the liberty and happiness of the rest of mankind. Of this fa@we 
ave an indisputable confirmation in the writings of his disciples. D' Alem». 
bert asserts, in his account of the destruction of the Jesuits, that a great 
prince reproached one of his officers with being a Jansenist or Molimst; 
they told hin he was mistaken, for that the officer was an atheist. “ Ifthe 
be on/y an atheist,” replied the prince, “ that’s another affair, and I have: 
nothing to say to it.” ‘This answer, continues d’Alefmbert, which some 
wales te turn into ridicule, was, however extremely wise. The prince, 
head of the state, has nothing to feer from-an atheist, who is silent, sad 
does not dogmatize, Such a man, while extremely culpable in the ead 
God and of reason, is hurtful on/y to Armself, and not to others. The party 
man, the disputant, disturbs society by his idle controversies. In this: cast 
that law of Solon prevails not, by which all who took ‘not some side in tht 
troubles of the state were declared infamous; That~great legislator wi 
too knowing to rank in their number the controversies conceruing relia, 
$0 ill calculated to interest good sudjeéis; he would rather have madet# 
honour to shun and to despise them. jee 
« Here we have honey and arsenic mixed together, according to 
precise rules of the political philosophy:of-Voltaire; trom whose alembicd 
sophistry, vapours of scepticism have been condensed by his disciples, aa4 
let out by drops over the whole of Europe. 
«« From the private correspondence of Voltaire, there can be “— 
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him pivinutter contempt the applause of the tmiultitude. Fle aspired to obtain 
ical, thesiiffrages of the great,and to make proselyies of Kifys, courts, states. 
sent men womren who possessed an influence over pullic men, dixnified per- * 
with sonayes, whose vanity and ambition-he flattered unceasitgly. In 1769, he 
that wrote to Count Argental, ‘“ We donot trotible ourselves about effecting 
rded doch a revolution as took place im the days of Liter dod Calvin, but to 
ad of @&& one in the minds of those who ate Yorn to vovern mankind.”’ This 


: ime single passage expresses at one view, “the: tind ‘of rerdlution which he ; 
hua wanted to establish, which is as distinct: from that: of\ Jacobivism, as’ trae 

at! liberty is from licentiousness. -I would not be understood, by this segri- 

inous: faent, to approve the absurdities of Voltaire, but merely to contrast then 

tiene with the crimes of tlie Septembrizers; neither do I deny that he plante 

IS3INg the seeds of that irreligion, which, nurtured by his apostles, overspread thé 

3, bee whole of France, and proved @ most powerful auxiliary to the political ‘dis- 

¢ waa ayanizer, “But I assert, that Voltaire neither loved nor understood liberty? 

» and speculative politics never occupied his studies ; nor did his genius ever grasp \ 
he lie those profound combinations by which nations are advanced to happiness 

rished abd prosperity. He lived in the vicinity of the lide republic of Geneva, 

* ewer which for fifteen years was the theatre of political agitation, and never once 

ae engage in their divisions, or thought upon those republican questions to 

ranee, which they gave rise ; on the contrary, while the warmth of public freedom 

yn he: edin the breasts of his neighbours, he treats with contempt the Par- 

all bis ts and States General of France, the only depositories of expiring 


— 


cqause liberty; apostrophizes civil despotism, wherever it despiscs religion, and 
of the 9 etiticizes Montesquicu without comprehending him. 
nthe “Such was the man whose bones have been unmolested by the Fresch, 
by the while the libertine advocate for public freedom was committed to the muddy 
d mit waters of the Seine. From the conversations I have had with Mirabeau, 
my of Tam certain he was no republican; but he did not, like Voltaire, detest a 
he ea: republican system of government. Revenge and popalarity were his a€tu- 
a& we ating principles, and the gratification of his passion for pleasure his chief 
‘Alem. HB anxiety. As long as he possessed the means of accomplishing these favou- me yh 
1 great tie pursuits, he was indifferent to every thing else. The government | 
Himst should have secured him at an earlicr period; when they made their ad- : 
“« [fhe Valices it was too late, and had he survived the subversion of the monarchy Noe ate 
| I have: three weeks, We would have beeh sent to joit his depused Sovereign in the ia 
, somé FF Temple, or have expiated his public merits on the scaffold. be 
ince, woAfter the removal of the body of Mirabeau, the portals of the Paothéon 
Were opened to receive the corrupt careass of that wretched littledemoniac, 
Marat; and a multitude of other sages, who had rendered themselves worthy 
Hiimmortality, by their villanies, their buffoonery, and their insanity. 

legislature, at length, became ashamed of such’ burlesque satire on real 
faius:and civic merit, and therefore Marat was unpantheonized, atid tossed 
ato the common sewer. I apprehend the rest of the great men whom their 
Grateful country had canonized in this’ polluted temple, have’been served a 

tick, for upon inquiry, we learnt. that there were oo immortals at ; 

— in preservation.” 

IO? wor bss 
Woidinwi: s.od (Te b¢ continued.) 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
hop ~ Clermont alt 

a? dressed ta his Clery ; with two Essars ; the ane onthe Arto Preach. 
te ~ tng, translated from the French of M. Reshic, anid the other on he 
as | ~ fpretrahtinba of a Sermon, a5 adapted 42, the Church of. En land. 
a’ ~ By. the Rev. Theo. St. John. LL.B. &c, S8yvo. Price bs 
Vernor and Hood. pet. ethed wid ska 


HE writings of Massillon have’ dlways been estectned-as a very 
s “ valuable adqoisition. to Titerature.” “The ‘religiods,, man tak 
a thein, because he finds in them reproof, exhortation, and instrugtion; 
} they, discover. him to himself, exhibiting fully the curnings, apd 
windings of the heart of man,,and.demonsirating their, author 
be,..on every occasion, an .acuie.obseryer of the motives of humm, 
aélions... The. scholar, on the other: hand,.reads Massion. Ae 
harmony of his sentences aud the beauty of his style; he percewes ia 
thes. celebrated author, to what extent a thought can be exparided, and 
ia what a-variety of views it can be presented to the reader; ‘hetit 
enraptured with the seductive amplrfication, the striking remarks, 
insinuating oratory, the peculiar strokes by which this Cathabs 
preacher 1s so eminently distinguished. His. practical sermons ar 
_pronotinced ‘by Dr. Blair to be, on the whole, the best in any lame 
ae uage. “His ‘syniodal discou’ses, the translation of which, is the spt 
a e€t of this ‘ariicle, are esteemed as highly appropriate, and as posse 
; ing. the, transcendayst merit of descending to the most mine ai 
_ simple details, which: the author ennobles, and renders interoaIng 
ts thrésturn he gives them, and the expressions in which they ate coF 
| veyed. | It were, therefore, greathy to bé wished; thar writinys so Gt 
mable should be atcessiblé to the English reader. Mr. Dickson i 
transiated, in three volumes, the grearer part of tiie pra&tical discodt. 
but he is generally allowed to hayé failed! the French preaclity # 
his English dress, would neither be heard from che pulpit, hor real 
the, family ; with, satisfaction ; his HeANE ie it igtrye, usually, 
a served and the work is as. faithfully cranslated as a classic in 
+ fthe assistance of a.school-bay j..but this.is not what, we , want, 
nf translation. to. be, read for the, purpose of promaung edificas ion, at 

ree cuhkigaung sasie, . 1 be.translator,beforeas may, perhaps, be-choug 
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have erred on the other side, He basseldom given more than Abe 
of the discourse which. he professes to transhe,, Bur for this hes 
..e ie ana ony which will, we thinks be-genterally esteemed as satiplit 
bo em tory :y * Earn aveare that .one obje€tiont will be: inade 19; these 
bat Sonrses; independene of the -wanrof orhameris and! elevancc} 

may, I feat, be justly atttibuted ‘tothe ‘travsintion; vizy that 
thoughts; evel! int‘ this abridgment,:imore especially inthe fits} 
charges; t6o° frequently otéurl?27T He fSllowing note is sume me 
em Whilst the teader is perusifig the folluwitig’Chiziges, shoultl per 
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J. af Dr. Johnson, that no book was ever turned from one language into 
dtp , without imparting something of its native idiom.” 
. al The translator expicsses his appreliension, that after all the liberties 
fs which he has taken with his authof, he shall, notwithstanding, fatigue 
ont hisreader. This, however, we think improbable; the discourses being 
gland. compressed into a small compass, containing as much, perhaps, as may 
& bethought necessary to be said on the several subje&ts. Hijs introduc- 
+ & tion is uncommonly interesting. Contemplating the present state of 
a vere Me thechurch, he shews how, in his opinion, the clergy may increase 
ne their congregations ; and how, in particular, the evening service may 
Gtiony HB be better observed. 


% awd “ | would,” he says, ‘* suggest an attractive improvement in preach- 
1OF 1. HE ing, or rather, I would substitute a more efficacious mode of improving the 
Fi morals, and informing the understandings of men. Would every clergy. 
or We Be man, after the morning service; give notice, that as a psalm, or lesson, or 
wes BE the épistle, or gospel, seemed either peculiarly striking, or not easy to be 
ed,.and HB understood, or often misapplied, the explanation of it should be the sub. 
heii BE feof the evening instruétion, hc would soon, without question, have a 
ke,’ mgtlar congregation.’’ (P. xi.) 


Many of these Charges treat of subje€s which a Protestant prelate 
no tae would scarcely attempt to enforce on the clergy of his diocese ; for 
ch i Mastance, Charge roth, On the Manner in whith the Clergy are to cone 
i duft themselves among Men of the World. Charge 11th, On the prue 
dint Conversation and Behaviour of the Clergy. Charge 12th, On the 
ane Stlicitude the Clergy ought to shew for their People when confined by Sitk- 
ey neS5, Charge 13th, Lhe pernicious Effects of Avarice in the Clergy. 
mi Charge 14th, Oa Adildness and Gentlencss. Charge 1gth, On the Ne- 
ohhh OE O87. Prayer. Each subject is inculcated with much zeal and 
ves Me Persuasion, with lively remarks, and with affecting appeals to. the 
bosoms of the Clergy. In the fourth Charge, On being called to the 
Christian Ministry, we have the following appropriate observations. 






“Our Lord, at an early period of his life, withdrawing from the eyes of his 
ap eg into and stood daily in the temple, where he was found among 
t doctors, making already full proof of his ministry. Samuel, when a 
thild, stood daily itr Btemple before the Lord ; and the Scripture observes, 
that he awoke his sleep, when he thought that the commands of Eli, 
high priest, called him to the discharge of any duty which affetted the 
y and beauty of the Lord’s house. ‘This anticipated predilettion, 
previous attachment to the obligations of our vocation, has not un. 
frequently arp in those whom Heaven pre-ordained for the service of 
the altar ; it hath always been considered as a sign of our calling, and 
mre? presage of our proficiency in it. 
_, Sutif you do not feel in yourselves a desire of being employed as the 
tmbustadors of God ; if you do not appear in your right piace, when you 
fulfilling the duties of your holy profession, foaes ye yourselves, 
om tye are called into the Lord’s vineyard? God implants in the 
tlove for the service to which a and bette: would it wih 
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heen for you to have felt that it was not the ministry for which you wer 
intended, than that you should possess a want of inclination for the 
formance of its duties. It is not. necessary that a voice from Heavex 
should say to you in seeret, ** The Lord hath not sent you ;’’ your judg. 
ment, entorced by the dictates. of your ccmscience, tells you so. 

© Te is farther requisite that, in spatating yourselves to the ministry, 
you s should possess purity of intention, * Our Lord came not to be mini. 
stered unto,’ that is, to fill the highest A iid in the synagogues, ‘but 
to minister, to become all things to all men.’ He came to declare the 
namie of his Father; to save the lost sheep of the house of Isracl : zeal, 
lave, holiness; formed the essential and constituent parts of his ministry, 
Are vou intiuenced by the same motives? Have you taken upon you the 
sacred charaéler, in order to minister, to labour for the salvation of yout 
brethren? Are you satiefied in your own minds as to the purity of your 
inkentions? | pre tend not to penetrate the inmost recesses of vour heart: 
God knows them; and to him must the decision ultimately be weferted, 
But surely every one, before he enters into the sacred ministry, shoald 
impartially and severely inquire of himself, whether his motives are such 
as will be approved by that God, whose servant he becomes? If, then, we 
have not made the awlul inquiry, let us this dav enter inte judg rent with 
Ourselves. What do I propose to my self in that holy state into which] 
have entered? The salvation of souls—the defence of the gospel—the 
destruction of the empire of the rand enemy of mankind! Have I chiefly 
these laborious and momentous ends in view, by becoming a labourer in 
the Lord’s vineyard ? What would I appropriate to myself?) What dol 
expo to meet with in the church ? its riches, or its duties ? its dignities, 
Orits Jabours; the value of the fleece, or the salvation of the flock? 
What talents do I I bri ug into this holy warfare? A k nowledge of the doe. 
trines of the gospel, at interest in ifs success, reasoning to convince, and 
elognence to ye reu ide? or, ignorance of the truth, unconcern about its 1 
ception, languer in its defence, and unskilfulness in its propagating 

« Tt may be said, perhaps, that if you are promote d to ecclesiastical prt: 
ferment, which your morals do not disgrace, it may be allow able to conclude, 
that yen are entitled to fi But to devote ails ( Hy es to the ministry of the 
word, merely because we have the prospectof succeeding to preferment; 
heconse our expectations in the churelr are more promising than in anf 
other profession or calling ; because, through our family ‘and friends, vt 
may hope to arrive at an enviablé state of comfort and ‘independence, 
because, like the mother of the sons of Zebedee, our conne@ions ‘hat 
previously’ solicited the highest place in the kingdom of Heaven: jn 
word, to Culist ander the banners ef Christ, not-because he bas the wordst 
eternal lite, bat because he multiplies the loaves and fi-hes in the wilder 
ness—ts the motive luudab)e? is it, becanse-we were moved by the Hof 
Ghost to take npon us this official administration ?>— 
% * Bot after all, itisnat sufficient to have the testimony of sibcaall 
~ our favours we must farther examine whether we have talents 
ty our situation ; and whether we uxty:jastly presume, that we shall bei! 
coal wtility in the charch > you can, perhaps, display oil the talents 
would dh-tingui ish you in the world ; you can please by your conv 
and cngage by your address ; but Ww hat t@eats hdve yourfor the va 
vineyard, to buikl. te phat, to pull down 2 
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«# Now, by what way can you become serviceable!to whe church? By 
roar learning and your knowledge ? But perhaps, impatient of restraint, and) 
averse th study, you have looked upon the priesthood as an exemption 
from the ‘toil of reading, and the acquisition of knowledge. By your 
mode of delivery, and gracefulness of elocution? But eloquence mast be’ 
founded il piety, if you would render that talent honourable to yourselfy 
ond advantageous to your flock; and’ what ean be the advantage derived 
from ‘your instructions, when you destroy it by your example ? By your 
imeproachable conduct? But it, without offending against the rales of 
motality, you betray in your whole demeanour a tove of the world, ‘and an 
attachment to its vanities, how can you edify that world, whose maxims 
you adopt, atid whose fashions you sanétion? By your name and the dis- 
tin@ion whith you bear inthe world? A celebrated name gives, without 
doubt, additional authority in the exercise of the ministry; but alas! the 
sleadvantagenwhich the church can expect to derive trom you is, that 
your name will become an excuse for your irregularities, and for the mis- 
application vou shall make of the Lord's patrimony. In fine, by the dig- 
nities which you cannot tail of possessing in the church, and which yout 
birth and connexions give you a right to expect? But if by this motive only 
you are influenced ; if a mere name is to exalt you to the sacerdotal dignity; 
iffiesh and blood are to put you in possession of the priesthood of Mel- 
diizedec, which knows neither parents nor genealogy, your name will but 
serve to render an unworthy discharge of your duty more conspicuous : 
you will carry into the sanctuary, pride, hauglitiness, the very world which 
hasplaced you in it. 

“What then can you offer to the church, which it can apply to the 
gory of God and the salvation of men? For this is its ouly view in the 
choice of its\ministers. Vhe kingdom of God is, you know, a field which 
requires labourers ; to be useless in it, is to occupy unjustly, that soi) 
which avother would cultivate. It you find yourself unequal to the task, 
the church has no need of you: far from being a support, you are but an 
lacumbrance, and a reproach to it." (P. 04.) 


We have extended this quotation somewhat beyond our usual limits; 
butour readers will thereby be better enabled to judge of the meriis of 
the work. Thar the translator has produced, if not a faithful, yet an ¢io- 
quent, free, translation, noone will, we think, deny’; the sentiment of 
Me author is just and appropriate, and the language in which the 
translator conveys it, at onge ha:monious and energetic. Lhe igth 
Charge, on Miildness and Gentleness, inculcates those evangelical virtues 
athe foilow ing manner. 


“ We, who are fathers, are to bear with the perverseness of children : 
‘pastor who has not reduced his spirit to this submission, will never be 
Useful, His mildness and gentleness are, 1 allow, often puf to severe 

a gross and ignorant people do not always consider what is proper 
and becoming, Then it is, that we are to oppose a paternal complacency 
bit rudeness, and to restrain and soften them, by our conciliating ad- 
sS,and engaging demeanour. It would be useless, as St. Paul recom- 
$,, More especially to us, to ‘be patient towards all men,’ if we no- 
ee had occasion for the exercise of ‘a meck spirit.” The reason we 
GWE Way to impatience is, that, as we are exposed perpetually te the ae 
2 an 
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snd importunate manners of our: parishioners, we, donot camside’, thy 
they ouly make use of their privilege, in their applications to us: injudig. 
ous. they may be, in net consulting propriety, but still, we cannot pleaday 
excuse for not hearing them; their indiscretions may occasionally try oy 
temper, but they do not lessen gur obligations. Thus, the grosser ang 
gore untoward aur people are, the more are patience and gentleney 
Necessary ina pastor, to restrain them. Notwithstanding all their rude 
ness, a single word uttered with mildness, calms them: impatience an 
warinth do not correct their faults ; they only expose ours: they done 
shelter us from their importunitics,, but they make us lose their fove, and 
forfeit their confidence. 

“ A pastor, concerned for the welfare of the souls committed to his 
charge, will see it to be his bounden duty, to sacrifice bis natural im- 
‘petuosity of temper, in order to attach them to him, and to open for bis 

tructions, a way to their hearts. The first ministers of the church wer 
sent as lambs in the midst of wolves; and the mildness and gentleness of 
the one, stibduied the fierceness and violence of the other. We have sue 
eceded to their mission, as well as to their ministry; we are sent in their 

lace a8 Jambs among wolves. Had we, like our holy predecessors, & 
Bread their barbarity, were the most crucl torments the only rewards we 
could proinise ourscives, for our indefatigable labours, and unremitted zeal, 
“we must either renounce Chivist and: the ministry, or resolve to attack 
them, until we had overcome their outrageous passions and subdued thei 
unruly wills. What! can we, my brethren, be considered excuseable, by 
losing on slight provocations, the command of ourselves, inseparable froma 
wight discharge of the christian ministry? Alas! we a& upon aaah 
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pein ; We are accustomed to demand to our person, the res 
§ due to-our calling : we esteen? ourselves as superiors, and not as servant 


‘and ininisters." (P. 183.) 


Ip the sth Charge, on Prayer, the translator has judiciously com & 
prised two «discourses on the sane subject. . “Ubis Charge is extremely | 
interesting: the subsequent reflections will be read by every pow ® | 
clergyman with great comfort and satisfaction : | 


“ Another reflection no less worthy your attention is, that prayer ant & | 
merely indispensable to preserve us from those evils ‘ which may ossat 
and bart the soul,’ but even to assure us of the advantage and usefulness 
the duty. ° For it is-by the practice, that we know the utility of praye. 
We plant, we water ; but God alone yiveth the inerease ; and how cant 
expest it, if we are not diligent to supplicate it of him? We do not 
him, who alone can render eur labours efficacious to our flock, and. 
solicitude acceptable to himself, ‘The want of prayer is the principal 
of the’ little good the. generality of pastors do in their parishes, no 
standing they may cxacly fulht al) the other duties of the ministry. 
Hanae they have performed théir part Well, when they have performed 
fs chmmarided; but by the small’ ddvantage accroing from it, they 

erceive there isa something wanting > aud so long as their prayer 

list interest the goodness of God! in the success of theif labours, the} 

like the apostles, pass their days and nights im casting the net, and in 

nothing ;. they will ran a long-atid nielancholy caurse;. and will di wit 

oat: having: broaght one soul ao Jesus Christ, without, having rectsioed} 

@rigie being from vice, or established bifj (onc) in virtue and relignos. 
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r, thet And indeed, what success cana pastor so little accustomed to prayer, 
judie,. promise himself trom his instructions ? What success’can a pastor promise 
lead an himself in eo ir who never almost speaks to Him? What bar. 
ry our genness in his discourses! He declares the truth, but it proceeds only 
ser and from his mouth, and not from his heart. I appeal to yourselves ; is it nat 
tleneas me, that xn holy pastor, a man of prayer, with only moderate talents, 
+ Tule. dees more good, leaves his auditors more affeted with his discourses, than 
ce and many others, who, with shining abilities, have not derived from an intef. 
dona HE tourse with Heaven, that genuine piety, which can alone speak to the 


ve, and feat? A minister who does rot habituate himself to devont prayer, may 
deliver an animated discourse, and substitute address and elocition for 
to his zeal and piety ; bur you will always sce the man, you will perceive that it 
ni is not a fire which descends from Heaven. For what impressions can his 
ty bie insttottions make, if unaccompanied with prayer to draw down upon theth 
Wer HE that grace which alone can render ‘them useful to those who hear him? 
ge | He will speak only tothe ears of his people, because the spirit of God, who 
2 alone knows how to speak to the heart, and who, through the neglhe& of 
prayer, not having taken up His abode within him, will not speak by his 
mouth. The ministry of the word will be a duty not of choice, but of ne. 
ad bei, eessity ; Or, he wall make of it a theatre of vanity, where he will rather 
attract the notice, and obtain the applause of his hearers, than effc¢t their 
od ther Amendment, and promote their salvation. — ) 
ble, by Te But although prayer wet¢ not. so indispensable, as we are taught to 
elieve it is, in order to accompany our labours with a blessing, as 1t not our 
bounden duty, to pour out our souls in our closet in secret, for the salvation 
+ whit bf those for whom we must give an account? Are we not commanded, in 
ervatts HE Me character we sustain, to ‘ pray for them without ceasing ?? We are ta 
lay before God their wants ; we are to lament before Him over the vices 
in which we sce them indulge themselves, and which our solicitude cannot 
y COM HE prevent, nor our zeal correét; we are to supplicate strength for the weak, 
reamely remorse for the hardened, and perseverance for the righteous. ‘The more 
y pious HH Rumerous their wants, the more ought our prayers in their behalf to be 
lively and fervent: when we appear before God, it should always be like 
the high priest under the law, carrying written upon our hearts, the names 
ti§08 HE ofthe tribes, that is to say, the names of tbe people who are entrusted 





assapit tous,” 

Ines 

prayer. The seClaries, by their audacious attacks, and the evangelical 
canw HE preachers, as they arrogantly style themselves, by their insidious insi- 
invelt HP Wertions, are equally inimica} to the Established Church; the former 


Mtempt to destroy it by violence, the latrer to undermine it by trea- 
Pa Are the clergy, as they are industriously represented, negligent 
their duty ? Are they devoted to sports and pleasures? to luxur 
Mdissipation? Ie Rise | be wonderful indeed, if among ten thonsan 
Men, some such charaélers were not to be found, But they are, as 
We have often conténded, as a hody, the most learned and exemplary of 
. ptionsof men. ‘They have, on many occasions, proved them- 
to be the bulwarks of both Church and State. In times of dan- 
a exhortations, enforced by their examples, have suppressed 
love of change, which the democratical harangues of enthusiasts 
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had produced, promoted, and encouraged. They have, happily, turned 
the current of men’s minds into a righe direétion, and established peace 
and unanimity. We have often expressed our solicitude, that every 
individual of the clergy of tie Church of England should be invulne. 
table in every part of his character ; that his manners shoukd be amiable 
his diligence exemplary, and his piety not ostentatious, but xeauine 
and unaffeGied. “And we recommend as a very powerful auxiliary de 
publication before us. Massillon requires every clergyman to bea 
man of God. These Ciarges shew him ia what manner fe canbe 
most useful to society, aud promote the glory of his master; and, jg 
consequence, how he can enjoy the truest peace of mind. ‘They wil 
S$Upply him with much and salutary insiruction in the most arduogy 
part of his vocation, that of social intercourse with his flock.  Atthe 
same time that we recommend them to our clerical teaders as a tre 
sure of inestimable value, we suggest to the trauslato. that there are 
some little blemisiies which might, by an accurate examination, be 
totally removed ; in some places a more expressive word might be sub. 
Sticuted, and a sentence imigitt occasionally, by a periphrasis, be ren 
dered more harmonious, without subjeétiig the transiator to the 
charge of affectation. Justice, however, coynpels us to acknowledge, 
thar, with these few exceptions, the wansiation is exeeuted with vigour, 
judgment and clegance, and conveys to the reader although nota 
correct, yet a pleasing idea of the author. 

At the end of the Charges isthe translation of a letter ON THE ART 
OF PREACHING, by a continental diving. It recommends with mach 
propriety the cultivation of the art, and contains some pertinent obser- 
ations on cadence, gesture, action, and the several requisites which 
form an orator. The clergyman who is ambitious of excelling in his 
profession, or rather who is desirous of faithfully discharging his duty, 
will read this treatise not without adyapitage ; and the more carefully 
he observes its rules, the more visible will be his improvement as4 
public speaker. 

We next proceed t0 THOUGHTS ON THE COMPOSITION OFA 
SERMON as adapted to the Church of England, by the translator of the 
Charges. Mr. St. John, it appears, is not an admirer of evangelical 
preaching ; and he has an equal aversion to the uninteresting style im 
which sermons are frequently composed. He considers excellence 4 
placed between the two extremes ; and in reprobating the extravagane 
of the one, he is far from approving the indifference of the other. 
He writes in avery pious spirit, and with an ardent solicitude both ts 
the welfare of mankind, and the credit of the church. After m 
apologizing for venturing to offer instructions on the subjeé of com 
position, when it has been illustrated by many eminent writers he 
considers the frame of mind, the temper and disposition in which? 
sermon should be composed. ‘Dr. Blair, in treating of the same sub. 


author’s view is to prevail with his readers t6 compose such sermoms# 
° ae. + ¥ 
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gill completely answer the end of public preaching.» "His obsérvation§ 
ye equally just and important. He pronounces that the generality of 
yrmons are not Calculated to convert sinners unto God, 


+ “Of printed sermons,’’ he says, ‘* I could mention many volumes very 
egditable. to the several authors, as specimens of didactic cComposition—the 
arguments well selected, the arrangements happily made, the language 
degantly expresscd—but this is all, Does the preacher in every page ex. 
hibit solicitude for the glory of the Master whose credentials he bears ? 
Does he demonstrate an evangelical veal for theveverlasting welfare of his 
fellow-creatures committed to his charge, applying that solicitude, and 
directing that zeal, to every faculty of their mind, and every passion of 
their heart, to convince them of the necessity of living in favour with the 
Almighty, of considering themselves as accountable to-his justice, and 
therefore, impressing the duty h2 himself feels, as one commissioned to dp. 
nounce truths, in themselves inexpressibly awful, and in their consequence. 
infinitely important ?"’ (P. 269.) | 


It has often been objected to the elergy of our church, that in their 
public instructions they confine themselves to a scaity portion’ of 
subjects, Our author’s sentiments on this head, are deserving éf 
universal attention, 


“Te will here, I doubt not, ecéur to every one, that the subjects which 
are proposed to the attention of our congregations, are not always the most 
interesting ; the Scriptures supply many, seldom introduced into the pul- 

it, yet are very important in themselves, and would be rendered extreme- 
y affe€ting toan auditory, by the exercise of judgmentsand the display: of 
val, by which some of the clergy are pre-¢minently distiffeuished. Comp 
mon topics are too generally enforced, by which means little attention fs 
gives to public discourses, and a lamentable ignorance pervades the heart 
ets. I shall not be understood to signify, that texts should.be chosen for 
their singularity. I am supposing, that when a preacher chooses a subject, 
he consults his judgment, and considers what is best adapted to*bind up the 

token-hearted, and to give deliverance to the captives sold under sing? 
Impressed with such a sense of duty, we need not be apprehensive that he 
will be direfted by an offensive, or ridiculous singularity of choice.’?» ©, 


_ The observations on the necessity of delivering, animated and, pious, 
stead of metaphysical. and. philosophical discourses, are entided ‘te 
tgual attention. 


“A clergyman can searce do a greater injury, either to religion ar te 
the church, than by preaching a sermon which fails to interest his congre- 
Sation. ‘Lhe Sunday is passed by them without edification, whicthris che 
day set apart by its gracious Author, for the express purpose of establishing 
w his people just principles, and of promoting a correspondént practice. 

tsuch a preacher, from want of consideration, deteate’that very desigh 
which he was ordained to effe. ‘The consequence’ is, that men lose both 
Teverence for religion, and their attachment to thé chorch: itis, 
ttelore, greatly to. be wished, that the clergy would examine their dis- 
SSUrses, previous to'the delivery of ithemy with ani uiyprejudiced mind, arid 
vince themselves whether they are really calculated to dissuade men 
U4 from 
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from walking in the way that leads toodestruction.. The improvement to { 
et be made in. the composition of sermons, if my observation does not greatly 7 
nay deceive me, is, that they ought to resemble exhortations more. than they vf 
a nerally do: the hearers should always be made to feel an interest in them, : 
id Ey the argumentative part being more’ popelar, ‘and by uniting a degtee of : 
ay warmth and earnéstness which, 1‘know not why, are seldom attemptedy u 
i (P. 281.) on . bi 6 
| mi Lest the author should be thought to admire empty declamations, he - 
4 enters the following protest against it: 6. 
of of t 
“I shall not be misunderstood in (by) depreeating cold, morabdjs 2 
courses, and recommending in their stead, lively and animated. exbosn. f 
tions, to encousage vague and empty-«leclamation, such as we hear spe. of 
times delivered by: same clergymen, whose sole object seems to be, to.dis. c3 
play their own.superficial talents, and excite the yameaning adunirationof ‘ta 
their auditors. 1 am solicitous to introduce a very different mode P. 
preaching—to impress the preacher with the awful consideration, thath J 
stands as the ambassadorof God between the living and the-dead, that he : 
is entrusted: with the word of God, to awaken the obdurate and alarmthe J. 
impenitent, to encourage the desponding, and confirm the believing Chis. bi 
tian; and, which seems to be unaccountably neglected by the clergy,to fe 
console and bind up the broken-hearted, to comfort them that mourn, ad 2» 
to speak peace to the afflicted soul.’ . (P. 284.) | of 


oo 


reo 


There are in this Essay, many useful observations on our best sermgn 
writers, and on the authors who may be considered as models of com. 
position, Of Addison it is remarked, that he ‘ is generally praised 

‘as among the most elegant of our English authors; but his style, lo 
use the expression of the incomparable Johnson, sométimes descents 
too muchto the language of conversation, to be adapted to the pulpit, 
Unless ‘it possessed great advantage in the delivery, the congregation 
would scarce be kept awake.” (P. 293.) ,— 
’ An atiimated ‘peroratjon jis eseuried by the author as essentjal toga 


psefil discoutse, * 


. a8: The preacher should, in. the conclusion of his discourse, seize, WiMt 
and mele. the heart; and should dispose the hearer by persuasion, oF COl 
pel, him by terror; to descemi into:it,.. He should make,.as it were, 2p 
sonal appeal to his suditory, and should, by the energy of his expressi0®, 
and the vigor of his sentiment, attempt to infuse, as far as is possible, 

: sige every individual, a solicitude to know, and a resolution to fulfil ste 
beiims.Of salvation.” “YP. 295.) . | . 
fe Mr, St. John concludes his treatise in the following manneri/7* 


: 


wo 
—_— 


2 Ps 


é 
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o1®Fo give toa sermon merites a religious composition, and utility 34 

popular exbortation, one thing more must be added, without which it wih 

generally, be incomplete; 1 meaiva fervent’ and-devout prayer. Fe 

Uae _nor vatural, after having faithfully shewn, and earnestly eotreated a 

mart to walk inthe. way of:aalvation ; after having convinced their unde 
| tings by argument, and persuaded their adieftions by exhortation, oie 
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Massitlon’s- Charges, 297 


him from whom. cometh every 
(P. 297.) 


insome measure, from the want of a certain degree of oratory in the 
clergy, chat our churches are so lamentably deserted.” (P. 298.) He 
pays the following just compliment to our late much lamented Premier : 


~ “« When such extreme solicitude is shewn by every description of men 


to be present at the debates of the great assembly of the nation, is it to 


‘Eve their attention to the common dull debaters? No! to the eloquent 
a 


rangue of the most accomplished of speakers, and to the indignant reply 
of his exasperated rival. When the same solicitude is expressed to hear a 
cause of importance tried in the Court of King’s Bengh, is it to be enter- 


‘tained by inferior pleaders? No! by Gibbs, os Rrskine, or Garrow, or 
Park.” (P. 299.) 


After the appendix on Elocution, is added * a Prayer to be read 


devoutly in the study, with which the younger clergy may nor, per- 


haps, be displeased, if they have not previously composed one of more 


fervor and piety.”” 
Le The petitions contained in this prayer are well becoming the mouth 


ofevery clergyman—that his conduct may be Corfespondeat to his 
rofession ; that he may always be disposed to discharge the. duties. of 
is calling; that his labours may be useful; that his flock may live 
and die the children of God; that he himself may be accepted of his 
heavenly father’; that the whole earth may live under the influence. of 
the gospel ; and finally, that God’s providence may in an especial 
Manner be extended over our own church. , It is a most admirable 
composition; may it be devoutly and daily read in every clergyman’s 


“Rudy | 


We have extended our observations on this article because. of. its 
We hope to sce it in the lists of books recammend- 
ed by the Divinity Professors in the two Universities, and by the 
several Bishops to candidates for Holy Orders. » Such is its excellence 
our estimation, that we wish it to be carefully read’by every Cler- 
gyman from the highest to the lowest order in the Uujted Kingdom.” 


Manody to the Memory of the Right Honourable William Pitt ‘ dnseribed 
to his surpiving Friends. gto. Pv. 18. Stockdale. 1806. | 


HIS ‘poetical tribute to the memory of our illustrious Statesman, 
isworthy of its subje€t; simple and manly ; harmonious and im- 
PFessive ; in sentient pure, of adulation devoid; in: praise judicjoys 
and just; it js entitled to the unqualified a iom of the:critic ; 
and fastidious, indeed, must be his taste, who could find'subject-for cen- 
ure ot complaint, either in the matter or the mannerofthe bard, In 
Ke fallowing stanaas smoch traits wil be: found, and great‘eause both 
. | | or 


good gift, that the word which hes been © 
yspoken in his name and for his glory, should accomplish the'end for which 
v's delivered ?’’ 


“Ts a short appendix on Elocution, the author observes, that “ itis, 
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for ‘exultatien and regrety to the surviving friends of the departed 
pattior ~ fare 


‘© Resound my Muse, resound the song of woe! 
When Britain weeps, she bids thy sorrows flow. 
Rapt in the scenes,of horror that display 
Inturiate Anareby's resistless sway, 

Scarce can the Muse record on trembling strings, 
The guilt of nations, and the fall of kings, 

When wrath divine, to scourge a guilty age, 

Rade the dire fiends of Desolation rage, 

And Gallia, drench'd in blood, her myriads pour, 
‘Lo spread her reign, her crimes, from shore to shore. 


‘* Nor yet with open force the daring band 
Assail'd the bulwarks of this envied Jand, 
A fiend more dangerous by her specious art, 
Infus'd her subtle venom in the heart: 
Delusive Sophistry? thy flattering guile 
Who dared expose ? at all thy efforts sari ile, 
Who bade our minds aboye thy empire soar ? 
The great, the illustrious Statesman, now no more! 


‘* Resound, my Muse, resound the song of wae! 
When Britain weeps, she bids thy sorrows flow, 
Foil'd in their arts, when Gallia’s sav age train 
Enraged, defied us toth’ embattled plain, 

Our troops, though oft deserted and alone, 

Ne‘er stain'd their country’s honour or their own; 
O'er mightier bands prevail'd, by glory fired, 

Or prest by bosts, reluétantly retired. 

Britain, by Pitt 4nspired, stil] fought to save, 
Dauntless on land, triumphant on the wave, 


«© What sea, howe'er remote, what bostile shore, 
Heard not her dread victorious thunders roar ? 
Let Gaul's, Iberia’s, and Batavia's coast 
Proc'aim her.triampas o'er each vanquish'd host : 
Let Nie, the far-famed Nile, whose purpled stream, 
Saw deeds surpassing every poet's theme! 
While heroes conquer, Pitt's still mightier soul 
Pervades, direéts, and animates the whole.” 


His conduét, on his retirement from office, and his.rcturn to poweh 
when torsaken by his former (riends, Jhis. wise and vigorous measures 
for the formation of a confedenany to curb the ambition, and to ¢ 
the power of France ; the ultimate failure of his plan, from the unes- 
pected defeat and weakness of” our ally, with the ‘consequence of tht 
calamity on his mind and health; and his last: moments, are ably and 
feelingly delineated in the subsequent fines, ° 






“« Resound, my Muse, resound the song of woe! 
Whea Britain weeps, she bids thy sorrows flow, . 
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Monedy to the Memory of Mr. Pitt. 293 . 


Awhile retired from a@tive-cares of state, 
Private he watches o'er his country’s fate; eae 
Private not slothful ; for when war returns, ae eek 
Bsight in néwsarms the patriot soldier burns ; Pe Re 
Flies to the spot where danger threatens most, ¢. 
And forms a generous band to guard our coast. 

Lill by the public dangets, public voite, 

Recall'd at once his king's and country’s choice, 

}irm he asserts their rights, though doom’d t oppose” | 

His dearest friends, combined with ancient foes,” v8 


‘«* Resound, my Muse, resound the song of woe? eg 
When Britain weeps, she bids thy sorrows flow. 
Not Britain’s friend alone, his mighty mind 
Grasps ampler hopes, the freedom of mankind, 

Aspires to curb the Gallic tyrant’s sway, . : 
And trom his fell ambition wrest the prey. | 
At Pitt's inspiring call see myriads pour 

From Rassian climes and Scandinavia’s shore! ) 
W tuilst in the front of danger Austria stands, | 
And calls her brave, but ill-directed, bands. 


“But ah! the dread misfortunes that befell 
Lost Europe's cause, what tongue, what'perl cah tell? 
When by weak councils, recreant chiefs, betray'd, 
Unhappy Austria saw her glory fade, re 
When, to the foeman’s wiles compel! d to yield, 
Russia's brave monarch sorrowing left the field, 
While Britain, reckless of th’ impending blow, 
Still braves the menace of a victor foe. 







a 


** Not from thy error, Pitt! the source arose 
That delug’d Europe with a world of woes ; 
Of wavering councils or a treacherous chief, 
Not thine the gailt,—but thine (alas) the grief! 
Thy hopes thus blasted, thy great parpose cross'd, | ee 
Germania ravag’d, Europe's freedom lost ; 1 pid 
All, all, conspired to fix th’ envenomed dart, io 
Which, rankling deep, consumed thy feeling heart. Eat ae 
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When Britain mourns, she bids thy sorrows flow. 
Stretch’d on the bed of death, with haggard eyes, 
Pale, breathless, faint, th’ illustrious Statesman lies! 
Where now the full-toned eloquence that charm’é, 
The taste that soothed us, or the fire that warm'd? 
Where now the crowds that oft, enraptured, hung 
On the loved accents of that tuneful tongue ? 
Each, sadly waiting with an anxious mind, 

Sees in és tate the doom of half mankind. 


« Resound, my Muse, resound the song of woe! Hees i ie y 
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“* F’en then, for Britain, not thyself, distrest, 
Thy country’s weal, great Patriot! fired thy breast: 
E’en then, perchance, thy soul derived one ray on 
OF joy, of comfort, from Trafalgar’s day, 
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And by ‘‘ the King of Terrors” undismay'd, 

Prepared to join heroic Nelson's shade: 

F’en then thy voice exclaim'd, with parting breath, 

' Oh, save my country, heaven!’—and sunk in death, 
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‘“* Then, sever'd from its load of mortal clay, 1 
Thy purer spirit fledto realms of day, te 
And, freed trom earth)y cares, in blissful state $c 
Dwells with “the good,” and *‘ far alove the great.” 3s 
But shall thy deeds, thy, virtues, rest alone fy 
On sculptured forms, and mark th’ unconscious stone ? gt 
No: worth so tried in British hearts shall raise 


A nobler monument of deathless praise. , 

“« Lo, here’ (thus, sadly musing o'er thy tomb, sh 

The pensive mind shall oft recall thy doom) th 

** Lo here the Statesman just, the Patriot pure : Ww. 

“* Wise to direct, and faithful to endure : hi 

Bie | “ His country’s choice, when raised to envied power, ha 
wae ‘* His country’s refuge in misfortane’s hour, | $0; 

| Wealth, title, favour, scorn’d by honest pride, or 

“ In virtuous poverty he lived—and died, oie 

; ee At Mr. Pitt’s funeral we heard the following observation from 4 W 
. gentleman who attended it; “ Shew me a poor minister, and I wil td 
eas shew you an honest man.”’ Applied'to a minister who, like Mr. Pitt, hi 

3 had been twenty years in office, the observation was strikingly just;'it th 

e evidently came from the heart, for it was uttered with overflowing eyes J 

HS We may, with equal truth, say, that the writer of this Monody writes Ca 


from the heart; and that must be a good heart whence such numben 
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Memoirs of Maria Antoinetta, Archduchess of Austria, Queen of Frame 
and Navarre: including several important Periods of the French 
a. Revolution; from its origin to the 16th Odfober 1793, the Day 
io Her Majesty's Martyrdom ,; with a Narrative of the Trial and Mar 
ey tyrdom of Madame blizabgth ; the poisoning of Louis XVII. in th 
Temple; the Liberation of Madame Royale, Daughter of Lei 
XVI); and various subsequent Events. By Joseph Weber 
Foster-brother of the unfortunate Queen; formerly employed ia tht 
Department of the Finances of France ;, and now a Pengigner of Hi 
Royal Highness the Duke Albert of Saxe Teachen. Embellished 
with correé? Portraits, engraved by Bartolozxi and Schiavonetli, 
Maria Antoinetta, the Duchess of Angouléme, Lowis XV 1. and Lei 
AVI, Translated trom the. Freach by R. -C. Datlas, E44 
Vol. 1... large 8vo, Pr. ¢ tl. ts. by the Aathor; ‘th 
Leicester-square : and by i Morray, Pleet-street, 1805. - 


te a very modest preface, the author of this important work—/# 
A. important, it cerminly is, as well from the subje@ itself, as ford 
means of acquiring authentic information respecting it sq ae aa 
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Weber's Memoirs of the late Dueen of France, &c. aor 


séssed by Mr. Weber—disclaims all pretensions to literary op Pucal 
fame; but if the conclusion of the present work should contain as yyach 
interesting matter as the volume now before us, and be execuicd with 


as much ability as this genera//y is, his pretensions to such fame wi!) he 
much better founded than many similar claims preferred by certain con- 
temporary writers. Mr. Weber was induced, by the kiiid conde. 
sension of the unhappy Queen, to settle in France, where a post was 
assigned him, near his royal patroness, at Versailles. Here he had a 
full opportunity for observing, with an attentive eye, the rise and prow 
gress of that portentous revolution, which, by afier ages, will be 
justly considered as a phenomenon in the religious, moral, and _politi- 
cal world. Sources of information were open to him which were 
shut against those whwo have professed to give an accurate account of 
these events to the world; among whom stands the Abbé Soulavic, 
whose book is replete with falsehood and misrepresentation. When 
his adopted Soverciy%. was persecuted by the regicidal rufiians, who 
had resolved on her murder, our author himself was thrown into pri- 
son; and, strange to say! he was indebted for his preservation to the 
strength of that very attachment to his protectress which had ocea- 
sioned his confinement. But 4ow, or by u'hat means, his liberation 
was effected, we are yet to learn ; the fact will, of course, be explain- 
ed in: the second volume. It seems, however, that the condition ‘of 
his liberty was, that he should-enrol himself in the regicidal bands of 
the revoluniovary army; but that he availed himself of the opportu. 
hity which his release afforded him, for escaping from that detestable 
| determined toadhere no longer to a country such as France was bécome 
and nothing on carth could have prevailed upon me to perform the horgible 
condition exacted from me for the sparing of my life, which was, to enrol 
myself in the army of the factious. Rather than have become a soldier of 
the regicide commune, rather than have drawn my sword againse my law - 
ful Sovereigns, | would have plunged that sword into my own heart,'?s 


What must many of those disloyal emigrants, who have ow be- 
tothe the satellites of the Corsican assassin, feel on the rata of this 
passage! Should this country be invaded, these meu, we doubt.not, 
Will serve as guides to the invading army ; but perish the Enguaynany 
Sy we, who woul! give. or take quarter from, sygh abandoned ymis- 
creants. tl ial a ni a 
Mr. Weber assigns the following reasons, among iis priacipal in- 
ducements, for undertaking this work : a 


Trot only found myself solicited, and urged on every side, t6-pablish 
vhat Thad written, hut I was favoured by persone of the purest mind and 
tank, with the gift of documents the most’ precious'in my work. 

us I became possessed of the most Circumstantial account yet; communi- 
tated, of the flight of Louis XVI. and Maria Antoinetta in oy! 1, of re 
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ble arrest at Varrennes ;°in a wotd, of the whole’ of that’ efent 
frum the day the project was first conceived, to she? teemtition i S 
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captivity which was the melancholy result of it; an account, which } 
may say, was dictated by the Queen. It has been my good fortune also 
to obtain another paper, relative to this event, which decided the fate of 
the French empire, a paper that has been in my possession for seven years, 
and on which I have never been able to cast my eyes without xp e ricacing 
a sudden emotion of sorrow, respect, and pity, similar to what I felt at the 
moment I first received it. It consists but of a few pa ges but those 
pages were written, were given to me, by one who, of all human beings, 
inspires at present the greatest interest, and commands the highest vene. 

ration; by her, who, to the influence of her own graces, virtues and mis. 
fertnies, adds the constant recolle¢tion\of four martyrs, of whom she was 
the daughter, the sister, and the niece; by her who, wherever she goes, 
carries with her the memory of them, their features, the idea of all that 
befél them, all their greatness, and all their misfortunes, and all their good. 

Hess, and all their sufferings ; ; the most sacred rights, the noblest devo. 
tion, Charms the most innocent ; all blasphemed, ail emulously sacrificed, 

by the most unjust rebellion, the basest tyranny,-and the most hidhens 
ferocity. When the Duchess of Angouleme, the daughter of Louis XV], 
and Maria Antoivetta, after reading the feeble homage I had paid.to her 
august parents, added, in returning my manuscripts, those pages, which 
she had traced with a pure hand, and from a heart teeming with ftial ten. 
derness, could I doubt that it was incumbent upon me to render public 
that homage which she had consecrated, in de'gning to join in it herself? 
When the Imperial family, the family of my adored benefa&ress, kept my 
memoirs for severd] weeks ; and when the pious liberality of my Sove- 
reign, and of the great, encouraged the pooliratien of what they had read 

whenthe Archduchess Christina, affected by this feeble tribute of fide Jity, 
deigned to mention me in her will, and when her august consort had be. 
stowed upon ine a distinguished place amony the nemeraus objedts of his 
benoficence, w was it possible for me to consign to oblivion, what so-many 
viftues, and so many favours, seem to command me to make known?” 


These Memoirs are divided into three chapters, the first of which 
traces their illustrious heroine from her birth to the commencement ot 
the French revolution. It is impossible, we should think, even for 
the most insensible licart to dwell on the scenes which these pages te 
cord, without feelirig the deepest interest, and the most lively emo 
tioris. “Every tact relating to the Queen is related with the utmost 
fidelity; her amiable rhiatiiners during her ifs ICY, the love borne her 
by her family, ond by the whole shang nation ; the enthusiasti¢ 
veneration pail her by the French on her becoming their sovereign, 
the virtues, ithe charity, the magnaminity, which she displayed after 
her-accession to the throne ; all these are related with the wtmost sift 
paicity, and.in the most atteGting manner; and they are. adunirably 
calculated ta rescue Jicr tair tame trom the foul blots which calumay 
and greason have conjointly laboured to cast upun wt. We cannot dot 
observe, however, ex passant, Gat Mr. Weber’s laudable partiality 
the four ‘objet of these Niemairs, has betrayed. him into some little, 
gecuracies, when speaking of certain public evefts, the particulars, 
which he had‘ao opportunity of ascertaining’ but through the mediva 
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Weber’s ALenmirsofithe late Qredn of France, &c. 4 


sthose wlio were intérested im the concealment of the truth Thus, 
friastance, when he talks of the success/at contests of the French fleets 
during (he American war, we, In Vain, have recourse to history for 
the discovery of his meaning; and wheh he mentions the victory of 
Phan, and the drave conduc? of the Duke of Orleans, a flat contra- 
fGion starts from our mouth, spovtaneously, without any necessity 
for reference to historical records. The fa&, we all know, was, that 
he said Duke acted like a coward, as he afterwards proved himself to 
he; the French fleet ran away, and the British fleet did nat auempi 
to follow ic; but the Admiral, with the simplicity of a child, waited, 


good soul! in expectation that they would fight it fairly out next merne. 


iN j and for this, forsooth ! he was made a peer! butalas! he was not 
the.only admiral who has been made a peer for dong nithing.» We 
could name one diving admiral who has been created a peer, not only 
for doing nothing, bat for what another did in direct disobedience to’ 
his orders; and-another admiral who has reecived the same hoveour 
tor dving worse than nothing! But we beg pardon of our readers for 
this invo/untary digression, snto which a lively feeling foi the Honour 
éf our country has betrayed us. 

Aythe end of this chapter are twenty-six pages of historical note 
and anecdotes, illustrative of the subject. Séveral of the latter ave new 
td.us, and inost of them are interesting. We select the following jen 
esprit of Madame Beauharnois (thother-in-law, we suppose, tothe 
present Empress of France, for we never heard that her /mperial Majesty 
was distinguished either for. her wit or for;her sense), who had pre- 
difted that che queen’s fiyst child would be a boy; but it proving tobe 
igirl, the Queen laughed at her, as a false prophet. Her- ingenious 
Rswer was, 


“Oui, pour fée étourdie a vos traits je me livre, 
Mais si ma propheétie a manqué son effet, 

i) taut vous l’avouer, c’est qu’en ouvrant mon livre, 
J’avots pris le premier pour le second feuillet.”’ 


‘* Yes, a poor giddy fairy, your jests will I brook; 
And must a false prophet be reckon’d ; 

But with you take this, that, on opening. my book, Mia 
I took the first leaf for the second.”’ 


* 


Tig second chapter is devoted to the immediate causes, and res 
mote sources of the French revolution; the Regency; Louis ¥.; 
Lay's, X\ I.; and the convocation of the States General ny 27 99% 
Als Weber conceives the three primary and immediate ‘tauses of 
olution to have been, disordersin the finances, predisposition of tHE 
Piblio mind, and the American war. 1 ee 


Ve. 
trod aM Wig e2¢ r } of the 
eat Fogularity been observed as it ought, sn the management, of the 
nm Uc treasury, had a constant balance been, Kept up hetween, expenditerc 

nd'tevenue, all those ideas of indepéndence with which the mund of 
Sintry was taken up, would have €faporated in private circles, or we? the 
meetings 
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meetings of academic societies, or perhaps have passed off in a few pay, 
liamentary remonstrances ; they would have probably given way to tran, 
quil habits, and would have submitted to reciprocal restraint; or they 
might have arranged themselves under a new system of subordination, in 
being directed towards public affairs, and by those new administrating 
bodies which were forming in every part of the kingdom, and remained 
under the immediate authority of the king. 

* Had the general temperament of the public mind been the same in the 
reign of Louis XVI. as it was under the government of Louis XLV. and 
even as far down as the middle of the reign of Louis XV. the derange, 
ment of the finances had ot brought on any political convulsion, The 
deficiency iv the treasury might have been supplied by measures more or 
less prompr, as _ occasion required ; suppression of salaries might have 
been enacted ; investigations, more or less strict, instituted; some meg 
in office might thea have been alarmed, and perhaps punis shed ; but none 
would have thought of planning an insurrection against the authority ang 
throne of the monarch. 

‘“ And, after all, if in this combination of circumstances, there had bees 


no American war, if in the 1: tian al debt no such sum as sixteen hundeed: 


millions had appeared, the minds of the people would not have been hurried 
away from theories of pactfic independence, to the convulsive fusy and 
mad excess of practical revolr. 

‘¢ To have prevented the revolution, therefore, one of the three follow. 
ing steps was necessary: a better arrangement of the finances, a command 
over the general disposition of the country, or to have left the American 
insurgents to themselves. One of these causes of overthrow avoided, 
would have rendered the other two of no effeét: but so contrary was the 
event, that all three were mace to operate together with the most ate 
eficiency. . A Leopold, a Frederick, a Gustavus, would perhaps have dee 
vised means to have triumphed over them; but Louts XVI. was born t0 
be the father of an obedient people, not the subjugator of rebellious subs 


yeets. Heaven, that destined him to be an awful example, had in ts Wibe: 


dom, strengt hened his heart with the magnanimous constancy of marty ts 
rather than with the decisive boldness of heroes; with the confiding purity 
of Angels, more than with the suspicious Sagacity of mortals, and inthe 
crisis into which he was thrown, no one elise could supply ae decisiga 
action, and charaéter of the Master.’’ 


There is much truth in these observations. Jtis, indeed, ridiculoys 
ta suppose that such a deficit as that which existed in the revenvegl 


France in the vear 1787, could not with facility have been remedicl 
with the vast resources which she possessed in agriculture, Commertty, 
and manufactures. A wise, virtuous, and able minister would vel 
speedily have converted such deficit into an excess. But no 
minister could be found: ! Air, Weber confirms the fat which 
have often maintained, that the American war was undertaken byl 
French government, contrary to the wishes and opinion of the King 
and chiefly at the instigation of the commercial part of the cousiy? 
aided by a spirit of revenge for former defeats and humiliations sustal 

m their contests with Great Britain, In his account of the regency # 
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a/ 


the Duke of Orleans, during the minority of Louis XV. Mr. W. 
does justicé both fo thé virtues and to the vices of that intatuated 
fince, who certainly contributed, not a little, to deprarve the morals 
ofhis country. His history affords an adiitable lesson to those who 
att called by Providence to govern a nation; pointing out the horrible 
consequences of admitting, as counsellors or companions, men void of 
principle, profligates, and debauchees. 


* The Duke of Orleans was humane, frank, generous, heroically brave, 
as good a soldier as an officer, and of an extensive ertdition, which a rare 
nt matured and perfected, yet he suffered all these excellent quali- 
ti to be obscured by a double depravity of morals and mind, that cor. 
rupted both the court and the city, and could not fail, sooner or later, to 
deprade the supreme authority ; from this depravity also was protuted 
the first instance of public outrage of religious principle. !t was the Duke 
of Orleans who, after having made a numerous appointment of bishops, 
sid aloud, § Now it is tobe hoped the Jansenists will be content; Ihave 
bestowed all the bishopricks upon grace and not one upon merit.’ That 
infamous preceptor, who ought to have been punished as a ¢riminal for 
having corrupted his august and excellent pupil, was most profusely remu- 
nétated for his services ; a procedure, the scandal of which tose in degree 
with his promotion: first he was made one of*the Privy Council, then 
ambassador to England, next Archbishop of Cambray,, for which Du Bois, 
athoogh a married man, took priest’s orders immediately, commanding 
his wife to withdraw herself, and through the means of the Intendant of 
the province, procuring the leat which contained his marriage to be torfi 
outof the parish register. Within the two following years the eyes of all 
Europe beheld Du Bois, Archbishop and Duke of Cambray, Governor-Gene. 
tal of the Posts, Cardinal and Prime Minister, and enjoying an income of 
upwards of 60,000/. sterling. It was no uncommon thing to heara man who 
held the reins of government in the French empire, and a prelate invested 
with the Roman purple, mingling his conversation with oaths when he 
geve his audiences, and talking in the palaces ot kings, to women of the 
gieatest respectability, in the same strain as if he had becn in his infamous 
patties, and speaking to the vile objets of his brural gratifications, He 
also professed it, as his chief maxim of government, that he had no greater 
faith in the integrity of onc sex than in the virtue of the other; and that 
i bis opinion, that man was the most honest, who best knew how to conceal 
his koavery. Those noble and virtuous charatters, Noailles, D* Agere 
aod St. Simon, whom the King had called to his councils just before he 

yOr the regent had made choice of immediately after, were driven from 
cabinet by the son of a village apothecary, to whom his maste rhintself 
gtve the name of Coguim, when he took him for his minister ; and to “e ° 
eRtravagant pitch was this degrading partiality carried, that this i | 
me a member of the Conncil of Conscience, and was absolutely endeas 


veuting to get himself made patriarch of France, when a shameful disease," 
consequence of his debaucheries, put an end to his life. ‘The man 
was at once his master in the cabinet, and his pupil in vice, soon fol. 
him; sincerely, but too late, repenting that he had suffered a 
Mreteh, whom he had uniformly despised, to gain such an ascendancy over 
bis mind ; One, too, whom he had discovered to be as monstrous. in bis 
x, CXIl1, VoL, XXIII, x ingratitude 
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they cannor, indeed, as members of civilized society, subsist apart; 


while Viassition’s assertion, so truly auaworthy that great and ¢ que 
ree ta Oe: SE OE Ge SE, OTOSSIV false and absurd, tiat we 
wonder how such a fantastic notion could possibly have found em 
trance into his mind, or utterance from has lips. 

Nir. Woeber aceuses \iontes jiil iP anid Wil great shew ot rUStice, 
of having reheuled the Chrisuan rehoion in bis Perssan Letters, atta 


he, accord a gd tha ‘ Who cave tM ] Hai oF ATACK, Will 1 Wes 


but well obeyed by subsequent writers. Fis opinion of J. |. Ros 


f At this funtere, also {17¢9), the famous Jcan Jacques Roussead sth 
prise } the world bv his preduétions in the rripie c vurse of Hterdture, pil 
losophy, a 1 politie - 2oman who carried every thing into extremes, a 
was continually contradicting himself, possessing a mind as anx100s in its 
search after truth as it was absurdly a*ached to paradoxical conclustoas; 


1 ' 1 I Ar 
he was alvo master of a style that never tails to charm, even when m% 
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citing a fanatre spirit of sedition, as readily as others have inspirec 


enthusiastic extravaganee of impiety.”’ 


The licentionsness of Lovis X V..and of his abandoned mums 
til] more crimigal thay their master, is pourtrayed with rather a fem 
pein 
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and the most notorious of this weak and wicked monarch’s mistresses. 


«Ona sudden there succeeded to these a woman, who vainly boasted 
of whatothers blushed at; whose mind was enslaved to riches and to power, 
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Logusn verb cann 
mated, we mean that he is actually murdered; not chat an attempt has 
him. Indeed the French are not at all justified 
intheir use of the term; for the French and Enelish words have the 
same derivation, and can only, with pr priety, be used to signify the 


cme th; / . — , Che _ 
same thin We shal! here notice another error, which we have 
mer! . oy ] ; . } 7) <a ‘ | , e ioe . 

marked, much more gross than this; President &@ A/ortier is translated 


Freudent at lortier; evidentiy meaning, that M. Meaupou, the per 
son ailuded to, was president of the parliament of Mortier; now there 
certaialy never was such a parhament, nor, we belicve, such a town 
in France; but the term was applied to those presidents who, in the 
absence of the frst president, used to preside over the united chambets 
parhament; and Ising: were so named from the cap which they 

re, ealled a M, *, trom iusresemblance, we suj Ipp sc, tO a mortar; 
twas a tound, high, black velvet cap, with a ‘we ed border, in shape 


=f unlike the « ‘ap worn by the Yeomen of the Guards at St, James’s. 


a 


Were surp! call we confess, io hind so PTOSs a mistake committed 
OY §0 rl ieneed a traaslator as Mr. Dallas ; and the more so, as 
great a attention has evidently been paid to tle translation before us, 
saen, im general, is very correct, and extremely well executed. 

Certainiy few persons contributed more to engender that revolu- 
Mary spirit which las since deluged fiance wath blood, than the 
ers Of the different p: irliaments, who, during the greater part of 
, se century, evinced the most factious and turbulent dis sposition. 
oe “4 immediately previous to the revolution, their opposition to the 
a Band p government hada direét tendency to accelerate that disastrous 
reat, Mr. W eber’s reflections on this scene are so striking in them- 
tives, and so imme ‘diately applicable to the opposition which pas. Pitt 
lied yn oo ienced in this country, that our readers, we doubt not, 

‘us for extracting the passage. 
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“It often happens, that, without having any intention to be the gy, 
thors of public calamity, persons find themselves so untortunate as to by 
the promoters of it, by distracting the attention of government; by throw. 
ing various difficulties and obstacies in its way ; by opposing supplics ht 
the state stands in the grestest need of aie: by taking months to 
berate when they have only a few days to atin; by spreading comm, 
tions at home when they are niflol upon to face the enemy from withogr 
and, although they do not as olutely rejoice at the afflictions of the 
country, they profess that it is necessary to profit by the circumstances 
the moment, in order to reinstate themselves in what they call heir ple 
There 1s a principle of selt-reference with which men view the wea ore 
or the embarrassment, the shame or the pride, of those who, ha: 1g bees 
at the head of affairs, are of course considered as responsible for the succes 
of measures. ‘The illusive suggestions of this selt-opiniated way Ye 
ing, lead them to conclude that, had they shared in rs administration 
miscarriage had oceurred: and an ambitious thirst fo power urges the 
onto the declaration, that they are called upon to repair, or to; avenge it 
At first, such unauthorized pretensions meet Set with little oY uae | 
one side, an audacious impetuosity, subtlety, and Futcnthoiss 
other, apprehension, inpros idence, and immorality, come toa recipe 
accommodation of claim, by agrecing upon each other’s victims. Free 
among these, vanity sele€ts such as it is gratified by the sacrifice of, ani 
policy fixes on those whom it is convenient to give up, or even to destroy, 
And hence it occurs that, tor a little while, those agreements of compre. 
mise obtain, by whicha short-lived truce is purchased with lasting shame, 
ora deceitful calm is suffered to precede st orms, that bring along with ther 


the ost ruimating (ruinous) consequences.’ 


When the King (Louis XV.) so far forgot what was due to him 
self, his nobles, and his people, as to introduce his mistress, Madame 
du Barry, at Court, the Duke de Choiseul, who was then minis, 
made the most virtuous opposition to so disgraceful a measur 
* while the Duchess of Chorseul, and her sister-in-law, the Duches 
of Gramont, refused to sit down with her in the king’s apartme nts.” 
Had al] France been as virtuous as these two noble "ladies, there 
every reason to believe thar the revolution would not have taken plact 
This conduét was most honourable to them; and if, in any county, 
there be duchesses, or other women of rank, who, under siinilar Ci 
cumstances, observe a different conduct, let them here read te! 
shame and their infamy, and blush, if they have virtue enough ler 


to admit of a blush, at the degrading contrast f 

‘The altercations which prevailed, during this period, between & 
king, the clergy, aud the magistracy, respectively led each of the 
occasionally, to approve those w ritings of the philosophers of | 
day, Voltaire, Rousseau, D’Alembert, Diderot, and others, 10 whi 
their adversaries were attacked; thus giving encouragement to ™% 
very principles of subversion which they should have united 0? 
pose ;_ not having sense to perceive, that the blow which levelled ® 
of them to the ground, must, of necessity, destroy the rest. 


this strange suicidal contest obtained, the war with America b™ 
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est; and that knight-errant, La Faverte, set his countrymen the 
dangerous exainple of admiring and of aiding rebellion, which, un- 
happily tor France, was, soon atter, tollowed by the govcrninent 
iselt. 

« Tt is said, that he had in his back parlour at Paris, a design elegantly 
famed, and divided into two columns, in one of which was drawn out at 
length the deelaration of rights, published by the Anglo-Americans; the 
“other was left blank, and seemed as if Kept for the same (a similar) declae 
ralion on the part of the French. His own intoxication was less surpris- 
ing than that which he produced in others. ‘The monarchy seemed as if it 
possessed not voices enough to celebrate, nor favours enough to recoinpense 
this young champion of republican hiberty.” 


Mr. Necker’s character and conduct ave traced by our author with 
judgment and with jusuce. He ic exhibited, in his true colours, as a 
most coniemptible quack ; vain, selfish, ambitious, and interested, 
considering the good of the state and the honour ot his Sovereign 
much less than the promotion of his own views, and the gratification 
of hisown passions, For a short time previous to the assumption of 
the office of prime minister by M. de Calonne, it was holden by M. 
D’Ormesson, a member of the parliamens of Paris, who had, unfor- 
tunately, nothing but his Aoxesty and good intentions to recommend 
him ;—and these, of course, became the subject of many a joke to 
the witty Parisians of that day.—‘The Archbishop of Sens, who suc- 
ceeded M. de Calonne, bad little more ability, and much less ine 
egrity, than M. d’Ormesson: It was this man who signed the death- 
warrant of the French Monarchy, by the memorable decree of the 
Council of July 5. 1788, for the speedy convocation of the States-Ge- 
neral; which Mr. Weber characterizes as ** one of the maddest and 
most fatal measures ever adopted by the adininistration of any Go- 
vernment ;” and which, unquestionably, considering the state of 
France, and the remper of the people, at that period, deserves to be 
stigmatized. In one clause of this decree, as if anxious to proclaim 
bis own ignorance and incapacity to the world, he ivited the people ta 
manifest their wish on the proportion to be settled in the composition of the 
tree orders > and in another part of this monstrous production, a// the 
Harned, all the well-informed persons of the kingdom, were solicited to send 
her instrudticns and memorials on what was to be observed, in order to 
Tender the assembl 'y of the States-General as national as it ought to be.— 
This was the miserable whine of an old woman who wished to put 
the monarchy to nurse !—But this wretched instrument of destruc- 
hon did not stop even here; so rapid was his career of imbecility and 
dorage, that he told the municipal officers of Grenoble, who had been 
Ordered to attend at Versaijles, that their ancient Provincial States 
Wete abour to be restored to them. ‘* But,’ added he, * you surely 
Would not have them with all the feudal defects of those gothic insti- 
*ahions, Where so little account was made of the people.” —Never was 
More dire invitation made, by rebellion itself, to subvert the existing 

X 3 laws, 
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Jaws, and to demolish the ancient institutions of a country. Th 
Srates-General, under these happy auspices, were, at length, convened 
for the 1st of May, 1789.—Ignoyance and presumption generally g0 
hand in hand. ‘Thus it was with this prelate, who, when aked # 
he were not alarmed at the thoughts of holding these States, drily ap. 
swered, with the most astonishing impudence—‘ Sx//y held them.” 

The third and last chapter of this volume, contains a brief accoug 
of the events which occurred between the decree of July, 1788; and 
the opening of the States-General, on the s*h of May, 1789.—In 
this interval, the Archbishop of Sens was compelled, though most te 
Juctantly, to resign his office ; and the vanity of Mr. Necker was highly 
flattered by hearing all France crying out for his recall. One ot his 
first measures was the convocation of ihe Notables, under the pretence 
of consulting them, asto the degree of influence which: the Common, 
or Tiers Etat, ought to possess in the National Assembly : 

“ While, in fa, the minister’s final determination was alreads 
taken, to violate the fundamental law of the kingdom, to change the 
ancient constitution of the state, and to contravene the positive decl 
rations of the Parliament, by giving the Tiers Ltat a double repre. 
sentation.” 

The Notables, Lowever, fully aware of the minister’s dupheity, 
wisely resolved to give no countenance to such mischievous and per- 
nicious innovations; but the press teemed with those publications, 
which the imbecility of the late minister had solicited, and which all 
tended to promote the views and to tavour the designs of Necker. 
The most pestilential and the most dangerous of these was a pamphlet 
published by that very Count D’Entraigues, who, at a subsequent 
period, when convinced of his error, made the best amends he could 
for the mischief he had contributed to achieve, by many loyal pro 
dudtions. ‘Thus supported, Necker caused a second meeting of the 
Notables to be convened, and in his first address to them, proposed the 
measure of the double representation of the Commons, which he ha 
long resolved to carry: and in order to give effect to this democrat 
scheme, and to complete the subversion of the ancient law on the 
subject, he farther determined that the Third Estate alone should have 
as many votes in the Strares-General as the two other bodies, the No 
bility and Clergy, together. He had the impudence also to tell the 
Notables, in his curious report, that this destructive innovation 
called for Ly a cextain buzz of Europe, which could not: be oppo! 
without danger. And this philosophistical jargon, which was pf 
fetly suitable to his fantastic notions and crude conceptions, 4 
patiently listened to by the Notables.— The conduct of this miserable 
state empiric had such a dire€t and powerful influence’ on the sube 
quent events ; and it has been so ill understood, that we shall quo 
Mr. Weber’s account of it, though it exceed the usual bounds of a 
extract. a 


“* T will here on this subject, state a fa& with which I was acquainted 
It will give a criterion of the motives that instigated this minister @ 
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and of the means he used to sttain his end. During the interval b tween 
the second assembly ot Notables and the meeting of the Siates G eral, 
and even some months atter the meeting of the latter, he had 
in his pay a man who had been editor of the Avignon Courier, ove 
Artaud, an insigniticant writer, Known by some dramatic pieces. This 
man was specially commissioned by M. Necker to bold a kind of club 
at his aportments in the Palais Royed, and to have occasionally political 
meetings and dinners. ‘These were attended, pon others, by Count Mi- 
nibeau, M. de Clermont Tonnerre, Messrs. Dupont and Freteau, coun- 


sellors in the parliament of Paris; some academicians, such as Messrs, 


Seard, Rulbiéres and Chamfort; Swiss and Protestant bankers, persons of 


the hoaseliold of the Duke of Orleans, the Abbe Su yes, the Rishop of 
Autun, the Abb: Dubignon, and several more ot the same stamp, whe, 
witha very few exceptions *, were tactious, or determined opponents of the 
Coart. ‘The minister of the huances gave his spy tour thousand livres a 
month, and was informed every m —- of the debates that had taken 
place at his house the evening betore, and of the measures supported by 
the majority of opinions. Lbeeg reports that came from Gus secret mectilig 
had frequently great influence on the operations ot the government, At 
Artaud’s, the co ourt and the par diaments themselves were openly attacked 
nd exposed. 

‘ Phe opinions approved at this meeting were rapidly propagated by 
subaltcta agents, in the inferior clubs, and all the public places ot Paris, 
They were trausmitted likewise to the leaders of the provincial states, 
gewly estalished ; and troni the provinces they returned to*Paris to sup- 
port the 5 system of the innovators. It was the repetition of these factions 
opinions that M. Necker calied the fuzz of Lurope, As they all tended to 
weaken the power of the ming of the French Monarchy, wiiom this mini- 
ber was ambitions of ruling, they suited him too we not to be eagerly 
adopted Gj aud owas for the p wn sec OF I ing threw Pass, hat onghiis own 
suthor miy, ke conceived the idea of investing them with the duxwng sane- 
tion’ ot Europe. All the revolutionists who  foliowed M. Necker took the 
fame method. In like man er r, atter seeing the first attacks of democracy 
on the throne of. France made in tke name of ger pe, We saw the jast mur- 
ders of the Princes of the House of Bourbon, committed in the name of 
tie French people ;—wiile, in tact, buroj and the French people took po 
Ober part in ali that bad been said or dove in their name, than thet of par- 
{cipat: og the universal horror which the consequences have excited, 

* M. N. ‘cker bad lost the king’ > contiuence wa the yeal 1730, by his spirit 
of ignovation, by some dangerous ideas be bad dare dtu macitest, and by 
the ambitioa he hh: id shewn ¢o begame a member of the counc ll, in Sp! ite ot 
the laws of the state , by which he was prohibited. The ge rm of whatever 
Firtues nature had plant ed in bis heart was bligute at the period of his 

Sgrace 5 trom that instant the ambition that pressed upon hint removed 


a 





‘ 
“The Sieur Coindet, M. Necker’s private secretary; M. Ginguene, 


seit Necker’s secretary; a M, Fornier, ‘of Nismes, a baker,’ aud 


-Necker’s intimate friend: M. Hougguer, bunker, a partner in the hoyse 
erly established by M. Necker, went occasionally to this meeting, to 
how what was gving on, and to certify the fayouravle dispositions of the 
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all delicacy 28 to the’ means of satisfying it. He wanted to be in spite of 
the King, the minister of the people: the crisis unhappily afforded him ap 
easy occasion: to: be so. His whole condu, from the time.of his first dig. 
grace, his annual publications on politics, on finance, and on religious opi- 
nions, bore. the marks of a low, concealed intrigue, and shewed a desire of 
attracting great. popularity, and numerous partizans, at the expence of the 
fidelity due tothe Sovereign, and of the respect due to his Court. He in. 
terfered with matchless arrogance between the people and the monarch. It 
was thus that he in a manner obtained his recal in spite of the King, and 
returned triumphant into administration intoxicated with power and vain 
lory. 

« Bat he deceived himself as to his power. He thought he was able fp 
dire€t the party whose creature he was, and soon discovered that he was 
only the instrument and the support of the factions. He was still sup 

orted by the annuitants and bankers, while the Palais Royal spurned 
im. Mirabeau and the’ Abbé Siéyes attacked him in the height of his 
glory, and treated him in their pamphlets, as a presumptuous man, with 
out views, without means, and incapable of performing the promises be 
had made. 

‘“« In fa&, his whole conduét at that period demonstrated the weakness 
and shortness of his views. Instead of taking for his support the influence 
of the great bodies of the state, of the opinion of the princes, of the court, 
of the notables, avd of the parliament of the kingdom, he sought after, 
and made much of, the opinions of persons of no rank or property, op 
posers of the fovernment, men of ill-faine, and even already guilty. In. 
stead of giving a grand and noble impulse to the public mind, he seemed 
to receive it himself, and thus caressing all the little passions, he invited 
them to rally round him, and appeared to promise them his support. He 
plunged headlong into the torrent of the revolution, without foreseeing 
whither it would sweep the government which he was called to direct; he 
had not only neglected to form any previous plan, but his conduét in dif 
culties was timid and irresolute. Enjoying every kind of influence over 
the court, and possessing the confidence of the nation, to a degree no Ms 
nister before him had ever attained, with genius and. reétitude he might 
have commanded any thing, for the restoration of credit, of the financts, 
and of authority; but instead of producing any great effe&, be only pat 
forth in succession fraétions of energy which were lost, whereas brqught to 
bear together on the same point, and at the same moment, they might have 
prevented the ruin of the state, ~ 

‘ M. Necker was tormented with a ceaseless desire .of ruling Franca 
Jt is hard to say whether this mania, half-faétious, half-pedantic, was, 
be attributed to the general habits of the inhabitants of the town wait 
gave him birth, or to a particular disposition running through his family. 
From the timeef the tamous Statement (Compte Rendu), published # 
1781, to the present day, searcely a year has passed in which this family 


has not tallen on Europe, .with some new performance, . relative either @ 


ths. finances, tbe administration, politics, literature, the passions, oti 
lig on. Fos me, who was well acquainted with M. Necker, 1 should ng 
be astonished if he had pushed this mania of perpetually engaging tne 
public attention sa far, as to have taken such steps, that for many 4 

year after his death, Europe should be pestered with the posthume® 
works of the husbaad aud wife.” 439 Het 
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Here follows ‘an-anecdore which will reflect ecernal disgrace up 
Necker and his wife. The unhappy Queen of France, whose h> > 
was all beneficence, had founded two hospitals at Versailles, «her 
jn a secret manner, she provided for the wants of a given numbde» 
dick persons and lying-in women. In a spirit of oppositivn to! 
vereign, Madame Necker, in concert with her husband, fo: a 
hospital at Paris, to which she gave her own name. An a uf 
the expences of this hospital was published annually, with | : 

ible ostentation ; and was, constantly, accompamed wi 


reflections, the obje&t of which was to shew’France, and sanly 
Paris, the difference. there was between the anenton ca were 
given (paid) tothe poor by a virtuous citizen of thie vepuyiun of ee 
neva, and those (which) they received from the hands oi Gi eocerns 
ment in the general hospitals.” —This paltry wick, ween is ticle 
ereditable to the heart, as to the head, of Necker, sacceedet 1 raising 
actlimour against the Court, and in increasing {is own poo clarity, 
which, -however, was not of long duration, thode un ppily tor 
France and for~Europe, it subsisted sufficiently Jovy to :uni the mos 
narchy. ; 


« M. Necker was called to the ministry only to remove the embarrags- 
ment of the finances, under which the Archbishop ut Sous had sunk ; but 
he took advantage of his popularity with tie Purisia.., to presume to be- 
tome the head and arbiter of the council, from which ie was formerly kept 
by M. de Vergennes and M, de Maurepas. He immediately left to a clerk 
the office for which he had been appointed, And wiiie M. Dufresne ne- 
gotiated some bills with the Paris bankers, to supply the treasury, M. Necker 
assumed the cognizance of all affairs relative to the formation of the States- 
General, and to the reformation of the state; so that, as some one has 
before remarked, it appeared very comical to meu of sound aud peaceable 
thinds, that a foreiener, a minister of the finances, dared to arrogate and 
bring together before him questions which the chancellor of France only 
was competent to determine ; but the fury of the Palais Royal made every 
thing at court bend before the favourite minister of the populace, who, in 
his turn, constantly bent the knee before the populace of the Palais Royat. 

“ M. Necker’s first care was to set the Kiog against the two higher 
orders of the state, aind to insinuate to him, that the object of these as well 
asof the magistracy, in uniting to demand t¢ convocation of the States-Ge- 
beral, was to enfeeble the royal authority ; that it was requisite, as much as 
possible, to diminish the influence and preponderance of the two first 
Orders in the States-General, and to increase that of the Tiers Pat, by 
causing it to depute a number of representatives equal to that which the 
Cetgy and nobility together were to send; that the Tiers Etat were es, 
sentially interested in the king’s hav’ng a power sufficient to protect them 
Sfainst the oppression and designs of the two other orders; that it was im- 
Pessible to doubt that that interest, added to the gratitude for the favours 

Confidence which the King would manifest on this occasion to the 
Eiat, would induce them to assist very effectually the re-establishi- 
+H a solid and vigorous government, without whigh the monarchy 


- Unbappily there was no minister in the council possessed of ‘sufficiettt 
energy 
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energy to resist M. Necker’s advice. The presence of the man produced 
on this council the effect of Medusa’s head. Jt seemed to them that he 
could, in the twinkling of an eye, shake and throw upon them al] the sey. 

nts ot the suburbs of Panis. . 

«“’M. Necker and bis partizans will never justify his administration of 
(for) the double representation of the Tiers. An able and prudent minister 
will always cudeavour to keep the whole body of the state in harmony, It 
is this harmony which composed the French government, aud which com. 
poses every system of monarchical governmetit. ‘Till the interfcrence of 
this minister, all the ranks of ‘society in France were’ animated with one 
spirit. In 1788, the two first orders had given the greatest example of ge. 
nerosity and patriotism, by resisting some arbitrary atiempts of a weak 
minister, and by relinquishing all their pecumary privileges. What more 
then could M. Necker bope, trom putting into motion the Tiers Lrat, who 
till then had played no part? What did he mean by blowing the flame of 
discord ? By raising the mass of the people against the two first orders of 
the state? By creating an exclusive patriotism in that of the Tiers? by 
working a total change in the national sentiments? Was it a reform that 
he could expect?) No, it was a revolution in society, From the timeaf 
his first mivistry, he had been odious to the nobility and clergy, and he 
resolved to be revenged upon thein, He found the provinces of Franee 
governed tor ages by the different authorities of provincial. states, or of i 
tendants ; he was dissatished with these various iustitutions, whieb, 
though they sometimes hampered the measures of the government, pre» 
served nevertheless the body of it. Unfortunate in the first attempts he 
made to establish a uoiforin anode of administration in the provinces, ke 
resolved not to lose the opportunity of levelling France, of eutirely disor 

anizing it, in order to re-organize it afterwards in bis own way. 

« The better to succeed in his object, he was pot satisfied with forming 
a oumerical balance of individuals, between the deputies of the Tiers and 
those of the other orders; but fearful, no doubt, that the number of the 
discontented of the two first orders would not be equal to that of the Tiers, 
who might continue faithful to Louis XVI. and the ancient laws of thet 
country, he deterinined to secure a majority for the opposers af the court, 
and tor the enc mics of what was called the aristocrats, by introducing in the 
order of the clergy, a prodigious number of parish ministers, who could not 
fail ia general tv bring iato the assembly of the nation the Presbyterian 
principies which bad devastated his own country, and for more than a cet 
tury desolated Great Britain, to which it seems he projected from thatame 
ment to assimilate France. 

«© This was in a manner, on the part of M. Necker, declaring wat 
against the king and court, by exposing them to the attacks of deme 
cracy, and by thus raising for himself an army of mob-orators, whose ge 
neral he hoped to remit, he presumed that it would be in his powel 
to continue the clected and acting sovereign of the French, in spite of the 
hereditary and oe sovereign, whom he consented to Jeave on the 
throne, He did net foresee that, in this army which he was about to 
semble under his banners, there would be found some of those prow 
lieutenants, who, as the great Corneille says, have no leaders Lut in ie. 
His self-love made him forget that a Frenchman is by nature vain aud 
castic. Accordifgly, it was not long before he found in his terrible ¥ 
cruits, philosophers, who despised. his politics; politicians, whe exgeni 
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his philosophy ; fierce men, who broke his yoke; literary men, wh» criti- 
cised his bombastic style ; arrogant men, who langhed at his impert ence; 
and men of vigorous minds, who made him feel his weakness. He was 
of course, quickly compelled to quit the field of batile, which he had co- 
yered with ruins, and to fly shamefully for ap asylum to the foot of the 
Alps,—carrying with him the indignation of some, and the conteuipt of 
others.” 
. Bis A r. ' = 7. 

Mr. Weber’s additional refleQions on this vain, impotent, minister, 

are too just to be omitted here. 


“ Itis impossible at this day to think, without shuddering with indig- 
pation, of the arrogant presumption of a Genevese banker, repubhesu, and 

otestant, who, brought up in the principles peculiar to these four designa+ 
tions, dared to believe himself worthy of regenerating a monare>y of four- 
teen hundred years, for which he could have but a feigned atleAion; of 
supporting acourt, against which he conceived he had an insult to resent; 
and of maintaining a religion, the foundations of which had been unceas- 
ingly attacked for two centuries by bis countrymen and tr cods. Royalty 
found a traitor, where it should have found a su: porter; am nister, the 
more dangerous, as he paralysed (palsied) every thing in the council, in the 
toyal family, and at court, by the influence of bis pope arity. A minister 
worthy of his rank, a Mathew Molé, would have made use ot that ver 
popularity to stop the fury of the passions of the multitude. He would 
have formed the public opinion, instead of fo'lowing. under the mask of 
that name, the opinion of the wicked, and of th. mo.t corrupt men of 
the most corrupt capital of Europe. He would bave stood their assaults ; 
he would have borrowed the words of Themi-tocles, and told them fo 
strike, if they would but hear. As for M. Necker, he could only bead be- 
fore them, and anticipate their will, 


cc 





— Maguo in populo cum szpe coorta est 
Seditio, savit que animis ignobile vulgus ; 
Jamque faces ct saxa volant; furor arma iiinistrat ; 
Tum, pietate gravem ac menitis si forté viram quem 
Conspexcre, silent, arrectisque auribus adstant. 
Iile regit dicts anmos et pectora mulcet *. 

Mr. Weber, when he lett France, came to eneland, where he had 
Gcasion to compare the national debis, and the prime ministers, of 
the two countries. The English debt was, at that time, three times 
a great as that which was made the pretext for destroying the French 
Monarchy. « But,” savs our author, ** it must be confessed, at the same 
Gme, that the affairs ot Great Britain have not been (were mot) managed 
bya minister who was a foreigner, a republican, or one whose faith 
Was dierent from that of his master; the first lord of his Britanme 

lajesty’s treasury did not flatter the passions of the multitude assem- 

led in 1793, at Copenhagen-House, in order to have a new consti 


a 





“ * When sedition takes place among a great people, the populace be- 
come furious ; torches and stones tly about; rage furnishes arms: in the 
midst of this fury let a man appear who is respectable for his-virtue and 
attions, the tumult ceases, and they stand listening to him while he speaks. 
He dire&ts their spirit-—-he calms thei passions.” 
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tution ; far from forming his opinion on that of the eorrupt and 
inatic men of the three kingdoms, Mr. Pitt had the skill to form th 
public opinion on hisown.”? 

The concluding pages of the volume (few in number) are devored 
to the unhappy. Cick ei Fraace, whose character is vindicated, with 
equal force and feeling, against the attacks of her unprincipled ene. 
mies. Speaking of her cofcerts and rational partics at Trianon, Mp, 
Weber says— 


** Those entertainments, which a shameless priest (the Ablé Soulavie), 
has recently dared to represent as similar to the scandalous orgies, ip 
which he, perhaps, bore his part in his revolutionary career ; those enter 
tainments, which my august benefactress permitted me to attend whenever 
I wished it, preseated enchanting assemblages of the most charming 
women and most amiable men of the court.” 

















Here we have the evidence of dn eve-witess, which cannot be ré 
sisted. And against all the other accusations, of profusion, levity, 
and intrigue, so profusely heaped upon her, Mr. Weber defends bet 
with the same success.—It was the refusal to admit the Duke af 
Orleans to her parties, that operated, with some other grounds of te 
sentment, imputable to a similar cause, which contributed to make 
that monster in human shape, a@ the inhuman and atrocious pat 
which he plaved in the approaching revolution. 4 


“ Louis Philip of Orleans received from nature the happiest disposition, 
and an uncommon degree of personal beauty. His early years were at. 
tended with extraordinary brilliancy. _ Unfortunately, he soon gave himself 
up to dissipation, and to the company of ‘a large circle of men without 
morals or reputation, who persuaded him that the grand principle of life 
ought to be a dereliGion of all principle, and a contempt for public opinion, 
Owner of a palace, where gallantry and sensuality seemed, from the licen 
tious times of the regency, to have fixed their abode, he plunged, soon 
after his entrance into life, into debauchery and Jewdness. ‘I‘hough mar 
fied to the virtuous, the incompareble deinghter of the Duke de Penthiévre, 
he stole from her chaste endvarmenits, to riot in orgies of which a deserip- 
tion would scarcely now be credited, were there vot so many witnesses # 
every class of society who can vouch it. To remove the veil of thos 
shameful mysteries would be a task suited only to the pen of an Aretin: 
for me it shal). suffice to say, thatina short time the Duke of Orleans 
face became completely altered, and-broke out with incurable blotches, 
that proved to every body his excesses of every kind. He soon seduted 
aod Jed into the same excesses, his brotler-in-law, a young prince, whd wi 
born to have one day inherited the name, the virtues; and the immense fF 
tune of the Duke de Penthiévre. The Prince de Lamballe had but» jet 
entered into a contra@ of marriage with a princess of the House of Savoy, 
Which was enfounced under the happiest auspices, when a dreadful disea® 
took hin off in the flower of youth, from the most charming wife, and 
the best of fathers. As by his premature death, the Duke of Orleaas 
came the immediate heir of 2 large fortune, it was not easy to convince 
pe a he bad':not at least hastened it by his advice and exat 
for to have caused it knowingly and through ayarice, would have 
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cfime so atrocious, so inconsistent with the age of the Duke of Orleans at 
that time, that it would be something even more than injustice to believe 
what was suggested at that period, aud for which his subsequent condu& 
bas unfortunately given too much ground. Be that as it may, the im- 
morality of which he made a parade, prevented Marta Anroinsrta from 
admitting him to those private parties which she gave at Versailles and 
Trianon ; parties from which, as I have alteady said, the gaiety and sprighte 
liness that gave life to them never intrenched on the forms o decency and 

priety. Lt was at first on these assemblies, of the most amiable persons 
of the court, that the partizans and associates in debauchery of the Dake 
of Oyleans darted their envenomed sarcasms ; and yet the very exclusion 
of.the Duke of Orleans and his friends, proved precisely the contrary of 
what those indireét insinuations were intended to impress upon the public.” 

“ Several other circumstances contributed to keep ap this mutual aver- 
sion, The Duke of Orleans having planned a marriage between one of 
his sons and the daughter of Louis XVI, Maria Antoinetta, who already at 
thattime saw in the Duke D’Angoul:me the future busband of her be- 
loved daughter, of the princess who had first made her feel the happiness 
of being a mother, opposed, in the firmest and most decided “manner, a 
marriage repuguant to her in every point of view. This rejeétion inflamed 
stl more, passions which it was"tod easy to raise." 


‘<The turbulent disposition of this wretched prince was farther in- 
flamed by “erroneous notions of politics,” which he imbibed: from 
the company which he frequented in his various visits to England. 
“ Foremost among these may be placed the false maxim, that’ the 
heir to the throne should be at the head of the opposition?” False, in- 
deed! and not only false, but most weak, dangerous, unnatural, and 
suicidal! —In pursuit of this, nefarious system, * he leagued with the 
wrbulent magistrates, cal/ec?ed around him all those men of ruined fortunes 
and shuffiing characler who discovered any talents, and filled the clubs 
and coffee-houses with declaimers.” His end is known; it perfectly 
corresponded with his pursuits, and was most richly deserved. 

Our readers will have perceived fgom our remarks on. this -work, 
and from the extraéts which we have given, that we did. not deceive 
them when we said, that it contained much curious and interesting 
matter. It indeed exhibits a more perspicuous, satisfactory, and 
authentic account of the important events which it records, than aty 
ofthe numerops histories which have hitherto appeared.’ ° Ft hias, we 
confess, excited in our minds, an éager impatience to perusé the second 
Yolume; and, we trust, that the present volume will experiéncé stich 
Wiccess as will induce the author to accelerate the publication of the 
@her.. This book is printed upon a large and, excellent papers and 
theengravings which accompany it are ably executed... Mr. Weber, 
Mappears, has published it on his own-account, and he aust, of ne- 
@essity, lave incurred.a very considerable cxpence.... We, hope, .and, 
‘itideed, we do not doubt, that he will be amply reimbursed); .for, be 
is provided the public with a guide to lead them through: the many 
Maacs of deception which have been spread before them, to the’ Temple 
@f Truth. the translation -we -have already given ovr opinion. 

MISCELLANIES. 
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The, Life of Thomas Dermody; interspersed with Original Poetry, many 
exhibiting unexampled prematurity of genuine poctical Talent; and 
containing @ series of Correspondence ‘with several eminent Chara&en, 
“By James Grant Raymond, 2 vol, Crown 8vo. Pr. 628. 16s. Miller: 
31806.. 


Te uvhappy man, whose life forms the subject of these volumes, 
appears to have been one of the most extraordinary beings who 
have ever figured on the theatre of the world. Gifted by nature, with 
uncommon genius, and with a mind richly ‘stored, almost in its infancy, 
with those attainments which long study and intense application can alone 
impart. to the common run of mankind ; he was eminently qualified to 
shine, with dazzling lustre, in the circles of taste and learning ; but from 
these, which even courted his presence, he was led by evil propensities, and 
gross depravity of heart and intelle@, to the society of the lowest of the 
low! In him the strength: of human intelle&, and the weakness of human 
nature,exhibited a constant and most degrading contrast ! While the former, 
occasionally, raised him above most of his associates, the latter, most 
frequently, sunk him below them. | Never had man less cause to complain 
of ethers, seldom had man greater cause to complain of Aimse/f, than 
Thomas Dermody. At the very early age of eight, had this astonishing 
boy acquired such a competent: knowledge of Greek and Latin, as to qualify 
him for acting as assistant to his futher, who had an academy at Ennis, in 
Ireland ; and even then had exhibited the ojost unequivocal proofs of his 
peetical powers. . But, strange ito say, the mind of this boy, endued with, 
judgment to appreciate, and with taste to relish, the beauties of the anciat 
poers, seems to have been very early infected, as it'were, with a spirit of 
wegrancy. When-ten years old, he left his father’s habitation, without 
notice, and with only two shillingsin his pocket (which he bestowed m 
charity, on a: poor woman, whom he met on his road), to embark oa 
the tempestuous ocean of fe. He proceeded to Dublin, and there en, 
countered great distress; and experjenced great kindness and patronage, 
from different persons. We cannot follow him through his multifarious. 
adventures, for a full account of which we refer our readers to the book 
before us; suffice it. ta say, that, his genius and talents recommended ‘him: 
to the notice of the Countess Dowager of Moira, who, with a liberality 
which reflefted lustre on herrank, and did honour to her heart, undertook 
to provide forhim, She seut him to the house of'a Mr. Boyd, a respethe. 
able clergyman {the author of some poems reviewed in a former part of 
this Number), to complete his stadies, with the intention of afterwards ei 
teting him.in the college of Dublin. “But, by the sulfermess, discontent, ane 
perverseness which always marked his temper, he’ marred this’ excelem 
projet, disgusted his patroness, “and > prefettéd a life of idleness, 
dissipation of the lowest kind, to a certain provision, which could oalp&® 
secured by assiduity, regularity, and sobriety of conduct. He agaia me 
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perienced the most poignant distress, and had recourse to the most mean sup- 
ications’ in order to procure relief. “When this was. obtained, he relapsect 
iato his former. habits ; and.never, made, in the whole course of his short 
life, one promise of reform which he did nor almost immediately break. - He 
was at length takea under the active patronage, of that most benevolent no- 
bleman# thé Earl of Moira, who presented him with a commission in the wag- 
gon-Corps, which he accompanied to Flanders, where he was severely wound. 
ed. On his return, the Earl, whose liberality-knows nodounds, continued 
to support him, until, Jost to all sense of decencyand decorum, Dermody 
absolutely compelled his Lordship to.abandon him. Frequently did he quit 
(we speak without a figure) the cibinet of the peer for the garret of the 
cobler, taking refuge in the very worst parts of the metropolis, and with the 
very worst of its inhabitants; having the paltry ambition, so ufiworthy amid 
like his, to be the head and.oracle of his company. At length, after a 
short life of beggary, and of misery, brought on entirely by himself, re. 
sulting from vice and not from misfortune, he died, in an obscure retreat 
atSydenham, on the 15th of July 1802, aged 27 years and a half. Such 
is the brief outline of Dermody’s life; which it is impossible to ¢oftem. 
plate without mingled emotions of admiration and disgust. His bio- 
gtapher, who was his friend and benefactor, passes lightly over his vices 
and his foibles, and dwells strongly on his good qualities, and onhis genius 
and talents. On these last, indeed,.he could not.easily say too much; and 
his forbearance, in respect of the first, is creditable to his feelings; though 
be ought to have recollected, when, he took. up the pen, that he owed a para- 
mount duty to the public, and, in discharge of that duty, should have 
pointed the moral of his production; holding up his hero as a beacon ta 
others ; and shewing them,. that genius and talents, unaccompanied by 
vittue, temperance, aud discretion, can neither ensure comfort to ourselves, 
bor obtain respect from others. 

Tnanote, Mr. Raymond, who, we believe, is a player himself, mo. 
ditly undertakes to catechise our great moralist, Dr. Johnson, for 
speaking irreverently of. the fraternity, in a conversation between him 
and his friend Sir Joshua Reynolds., | We shall say but one word on this 
COnverjation: Johnson evidently spoke, from a fondness for provoking 
argument by contradiction, which he too frequently evinced; but Str 
Joshua’s reply, if it be correctly stated, was most iafamous, to say nothing 

bis shameful ignorance, who could place the salary of a p/ayer and the 
tithes of the clergy.on the.same footing! For this reason we incline to 
doube the. truth of the anecdote. As to ia ap Grant Raymond’s de. 

ace of players, it is mach too natural, to. form a subject of complaint ; 
tad as to bis attack upon. Johnson, it is much too ridiculous to excite any 

her feeling than that of contempt, . 
, the book is written in a style, affe&tedly pompous and redandant ; bet 
contains matter that will.scarcely fail to interest those who love to 
trace genius, from its first dawn to.its final close. We must just observe,’ 
latan indecent song, from a comedy of Congreve's, is most unnecéssari 
improperly introduced, in a note, because, we are told, that one of Der- 


$.Was written in.imitation of it! For.our part, we can sce fio simi- 


Wity between the two, exceptinthe metre! 4 2" 
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‘* We cannot here omit to observe, that, in the perusal of these Letter, 
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The British Flag Triumphadt! or the Wooden Walls of Old England! Being 
Copies of Zz. London Gaxettes, containing the Accounts of the great 
Vidtories and gallant Exploits of the British Fleets during the last and 
present War, Sc. Se. Se. Bvo. 2s. Rivington, Hatchard, and 
Asperne. 1806. 



























WE announce this work to the public with very great pleasure, deem. 
ing it, both in its objets and execution, highly laudable and meritg. 
rious. 

The eloquent and energetic address prefixed to the Gazettes, bespeaks 
the writer in no common degree impressed with the value and importance 
of a ruling principle of religion to dire€t the mind, the affeétions, and the 
actions of man, in every situation of life, and he has most justly consi. 
dered such a principle eminently necessary to consummate the charaéter of 
a warrior. We confidently assert, that no one whose heart is already 
warm with admiration of the sentiments peculiar te loyalty, patriotism, 
and pure religion, will read this address without the highest satisfaCtion; 
and that no one who may yet require to be roused to a higher love of such 
sentiments, is likely to peruse it without deriving improvement to his 
mind and heart, 

The Gazettes constitute a faithful and concise record of the peseree 
fortitude, undaunted courage, and transcendent skill and industry 
British Seamen. They also present us with those pure sentiments of he 
manity and piety, which must be acknowledged to be the finest emanations 
of the human heart ; and these, if it were possible, seem to possess an ad 
ditional attraGtiveness and lustre, when employed in completing and adom 
ing the manly and unaffected letters of a Naval Commander. 

The original prayer made by the immortal Nelson, and written ya 
private diary, just before the battle of Trafalgar (which the compilers 
the above work received from his brother), reminds us of a similar 
given by Henry the Fourth of France, of a lively and uniform convittion 
of Gud’s particular providence, and of patient resignation to his wil 
which Mr. Addison has quoted in the Guardian. We have lived to wit 
ness the same high and edifying example in a British chief ! . 






we have noticed one most curious and most extraordinary circumstent 
namely, that Lord St. Vincent ‘is the only Gentnadion (ice who, is 
his dispatches to the Admiralty, said not a word of the bravery and ca 
duét of his officers and men ; though not one of the Commanders, we 
venture to affirm, was under greater obligations to them than his 
the motive for such unusual, if pot unprecedented, silence, we shall 
attempt to explain. Ber 
A subscription has been set on foot, by a nobleman ever afive® 
works of charity, benevolence, and patriotism, for the laudable 
distributing this tract, gratis, our sailors. The expence of suds 
distribution would be upwards of 1 200/., and, strange to say, little 
than 300/. have been yet subscribed! Surely the subscribers to th 
at Lloyd's should not refuse to contribute their mite, in order to 
brave sailors the exquisite gratification of reading, ox of hearing 
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lant achievements of their brethren in arms. The plan reflels great 

ny dr on the fobile individual by Whoth it was devised; and we strenu- 
rat ously recommendvit to the attention and patronage of the public. 


be 


am 


10? Pores. Pruwer ; r, Timber Owner's Assistant: being a Treatise om 
the Training or Management of British Timber Trees, whether intended 
ve Use, Ornament, or Sheleer ; including an Explanation of the Causes 
= Wop their general Distascs and kffe its, with the Means of Prevention, 
to. Cand Remedies where pra&icable: also an Examination of the Propertics 
uM Euglish Fir Timber; with Remarks on the Defe&s of the old, and 
Outlines of a new System, for the Management of Oak Woods. With 
pred ¢ 4 explanatity Plates. By William Pontey, Forest-Pruner to thé 
Dr 


the tke of Bedford, &c, &c, Pr. 277. 8vo. (Nodate nor price printed). 
eet "White. 

ot of i) 19) 2% 

mady (UR Mr. Pontey handles his knife as well as the writer of this book (for 


ism, itisinot in the plain style of a nurseryman or, planter) direéts his pen, we 


ion ; thoold have: no: objeétion to recommend him asa pruner for all the old, 
such deformed, and otherwise aseless trees in the united kingdom. Of the 
O bis HE gteatimportance of English timber, and the necessity of improving its 


cultivation, we were fully sensible long before we knew any thing 
the forest-priner to his Grace of Bedford. We should therefore hail, 
kan Honest patriotic zeal, great in proportion; to the magnitude of the 
fho BM object; the appearance of any practical treatise on forest trees, that would 


tions HE promise’ that certain and speedy melioration, which we well know that a 
n ade application of the modern discoveries in science would cfd. It is 
dom f% toberegretted,-that Mr. Pontey's Forest-Pruner contains no proof of be- 


ing such a treatise, © His theoretical speculations are not only superficial, 
in butioften highly dangerous, and he appears ignorant, that philosophers have 
ers Oherved and treated on the food and growth of plants and trees with much 
meteaccuracy of discrimination than he has evinced. From Mr. Knight 






100 height have learned much more correét ideas of the nature and use of 
will, thésap of trées,’ and the means by which it is evolved. He should have 
) wit enithat the: leaves serve not only as lungs, but as a stomach to the 

* BR Pants, in which its juices are elaborated and assimilated, to form the 
etter, BE “umalsgrowth of the tree. We doubt not, indeed, that the author’s 
tenet BE MaNnal method of pruning the branches may be attended with the best 


bet that is no confirmation of his theoretical reveries; yet we are 

t even his pruning system must be conduéted with more judg. 

ttt than his direétions would teach us to believe. As to his proposal for 
bark-bound trees, the measure is certainly praticable, and, pro- 
executed, might be highly useful in certain casés;. but we must 
Mert, that were it not performed in a much superior manner to that here 
Peseribed, or rather vaguely mentioned, the timber of all such anfortu- 
aeaters : would inevitably and irreeoverably be ruined! This writer 













~ 


»both a considerable talent and propensity for satire, which are 

‘trey: becoming in a mere practical gardener. Satirists are neither 

tte same species, genus, nor comdiantell naturalists, to which our author 

— properly to belong; we of course over all his pointed 

V7 acorn nao ag itk nded. trees, since he is re- 

hditaly obliged to acknowledge their utility in particular cases, but then 
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it must be a plaster of his own prescription! In justice to the author, of 
artist, we must observe, that the plates are neatly executed, and that fogy 
of them represent very distinctly, the effect of branches, or, as they are 
called, knots, in fir timber, with which every carpenter is but too well 
acquainted. His proposal for instituting a British Timber Society meets 
our most cordial approbation, and we devoutly hope that some such mea. 
sure will speedily be adopted, by all the truly patriotic noblemen through. 
out the united kingdom. We are well assured, that in such an event, 
the summits of our highest mountains could be made to rear trees fit to 
bear the thunders of Britain against tyranny and injustice to the remotest 
quarters of the globe. 


A Short Treatise on several Improvements recently made in Hot-houses, by 
Bie Winn Fe MVE: 26 wine.teaths of the Back comments will 
whico from four-fifths to nine-tentes of the Fuel commonly used will 
‘be saved; Time, Labour, and Expenee, greatly lessened ; all which are 
applicable to. Hit. houses already erefed, ox to the Constru@ion of New 
Hotehouses. [lusirated with nine large Plates. By |. Loudon, Author 
of Observations on Planting, &c. and Designs of Rural Improre. 
ments. Pp. 271. Svo. 12s. Longman. 


-THIS book corresponds with its title ; amd the praétical improvements 
which are here proposed, will unquestionably produce advantages highly war. 
thy the attentionof all those interested in horticulture. The particular natare 
of this new plan for hot-house stoves, being illustrated with wellexecuted 
plates, is, therefore, incapable of analysis. Our ingenious author has also 
constru&ted models of his improvemen;s, by means of which every me- 
chanic may apply them in the manner best suited to the exigencies of his pe- 
culiar situation. The work is a simple and pra@lical treatise, very wel 
adapted for general use. 


4 DIVINITY. 
a — : 


A Brief Treatise gx Death, philosophically, morally, and pra@ically (on | 
sidered. By Robert Fellowes, A.M. Oxon. 12mo, Mawar 


1505. ¢ 
HE well-kaown abilities of Mr. Fellowes have here been exerted @ F 

AL a subject of geveral interest and importance to all the sons of Adam \ 
‘The subject is treated in such a manner as we should have expected i ) 
such a scholar ; and we doubt not, that this little work will meet 
the success to which its merits so justly entitle it. | : 
A Sermon, preached in the Parish Church of St. Mary, Shrewsbury @ aD 
Thursday, December ¢, :8o5. By John Brickdale Blakeway, M.A n 
Minister of the said Parish. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Loagman and Co. 18} iu 

. ~ . . . b A 
FHE preacher has taken a suitable opportunity of impressing on his Bg 





tegatjon the duty of gratitude to their Creator for the vast favours 
trom time to time, he has showered down upon this nation, He 
them too, with becoming energy, to receive such favours with hum 
as well as gratitude, and not to render them a subject for pride 
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does hot Mr. Blakéway prefix the usual epithet of Reverend before his name ? 
The omission is, On Many accounts, improper ; and, on none, justifiable. 


Religion essential to the temporal Happiness ofa Naticu. A Sermon preache 
ed August the 11th, 0s, at Grantham, before the Bosten Laval Volun 
£ ‘ ‘ 
teers, on Permanent Duty there. By Samuel Partridge, M.A. F.S.A, 
Vicar of Boston, and Chaplain to the Corps. Svo.  Rivinetons 
rt t o . 
1506. 


THE ground-work of thisSermon is taken from the French of Bertheau, 
with whose works Mr. Partridge ts well acquainted. It is written in 
plain and perspicuous language, and is, in all respects, well adapted to the 
purpose for which it was composed. 


A Sermon, preached before the Aldermen and Corporation of Grantham, 
on Sunday the 21st of O@ober, 1804. By the Rev. Robert Lascelles 
Carr, Chaplain to Earl Clanwilliam, and to Lord Mendip. gto. Pr. 
zo. ts. 6d. White. 1805. 


THIS Sermon was printed at the particular request of the Corporation 
of Gractham ; and from the judicious and impressive manner in which the 
preacher enforces the duty of magistrates, it is likely to produce a perma- 
nantly beneficial effect. 


A Sermon, preached at the Scots Church, London Wall, on Thursday 
December the 5h, 1805, being the Day appointed for a General Thanks. 
giving. By Robert Young, D.D. Pr. 23. 4to. Longman, Hurst, 
Rees and Orme. 1805. ’ 


THIS Sermon is dedicated to the Duke of Sussex, Earl of Inverness, 
Lieutenant Colone) Commandant of the Loyal North Britons, before whom 
it was preached, and at whose desite it was published. Dr. Young en- 
tertains a profound veneration for the royal lineage of the Duke, adorned 
by eminent talents and ardent patriotism. ‘The text is taken from 
1 Chronicles xxix. 13, 14. 

“* The piety of the King of Israel,’’ the preacher observes, ** was an 
Ornament to his crown, and a blessing to his people.’’ The numerous and 
important mercies which had soothed his heart and signalized his reign, 
demanded, on the part of both sovereign and people, a suitable acknow ~ 
ledgment of humility and gratitude to their author: it was on this occa- 
sion that the King poured forth his soul in the words of the text, to 
Which we refer our Christian readers. ‘ Such,’’ continues Dr. Young, 
“was the becoming language of this father of his country, on a day of 

Mational thanksgiving unto God. Such also is the language of the mo. 
march upon the British THrone, whose piety sheds a lustre on his vir. 
tes (he should have said his otH#R virtues, for piety, our duty to God 


AS avirtue), and whose life grows dearer to us with his age. This day 


oth he call on Britain to acknowledge, with her Sovereign, that duty 
fick hath.crowned our warriors with viGtory, and that judgment which 
Aath veiled the splendour of the triumph with sorrow for the fallen. This 


Y are we called apon to contemplate our situation and blessings as a 
‘ y 2 ; nation, 
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324 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
nation, and the duties which devolve on us as the subjects of God and the 
children of his mercy.” : 

From this brief specimen, our readers will give us credit, when we 
affirm, that of the present occasion, Dr. Young acquitted himself with much 
eloquence and address. He takes it for granted that there is a PARticy. 
tar Providence which FREQUENTLY interrupts the ordinary course of 


human affairs. 


Sacred History, in Familiar Dialogues, for the Instru@ton of Childres 


and Youth. By the late Miss H. Neale, with a Recommendatory Pre. 
face by the Rev. John Ryland, D.D..2 vols. 12mo. 7s. Gardiner, 
1806. 


THESE Dialogues are written in a plain and easy style, and are very 
well calculated not only for children, but for the instruction of others, 
who may have negieéted to acquire that religious instruction which itis 
so necessary for every one to obrain. 


MEDICINE. 


A Pra&ical Account of a Remittent Fever frequently occurring among the 
Troops tn this Climate. By Thomas Sutton, M.D. Pr. 42. 8vo, 
Robinson. 1806. 


BRIEF, yet accurate, clinical account of a Remittent Fever, which 
has repeatedly occurred to the author in his prattice as physician to 
the Forces. Itis evidently one of the legitimate offsprings of that great gene. 
rater morborum, cold, and is ‘* a disease of frequent occurrence among the 
military in this climate, during the cold months of the year.’’ ‘The cases 
here reported occurred in the General Military Hospital at Deal. Dr. 
Sutton thinks this disease contagious, from the following reasons: ‘* While 
patients labouring under this fever were in the Deal hospital (though 
not over crowded) where ventilation, fumigation, and cleanliness wer 
much attended to, the medical mates and hospital servants very rarely 
remained long uninfeéted. It attacks great numbers of one regiment, 
while others under similar external circumstances continue free from it; 
and it has never been propagated to any considerable extent in the neigh 
bourhood of infected regiments.’’ Hence, it is inferred, that its spheres 
very limited, that it is not produced wholly by the qualities of the air of 
the season, but that its existing cause is contagion. It is a fever of 
the remittent kind, of uncertain duration, mostly with remissions by os 
and night exacerbations. Death frequently happens within a week, 
sometimes so early asthe third day. Symptoms of inflammation are not 
always apparent at first, but in the progress of the disease manifest them 
selves sufficiently. Comparative estimate of mortality, when treated & 
typhus, about one-third died; the same plan, more moderated by less 
opium, &c. one-fifth ; when as synochus, beginning with moderate bleeds 
ings, and evacuants, and ending with the usual remedies for typhus, Ome 
seventh; when treated by venese@ion, as the principal remedy, in 
worst cases not above one in twenty died, Out of seventy, appa 
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severe cases of the disease, received into the hospital at the same time, by 
the judicious use of the laricet, and some little auxiliaries, such as pedi. 
juviam, warm bath, fomentations, blisters, and slight purgatives, every 

tient recovered. From fourteen to sixty ounces of blood have been 
taken from a patient with the happiest effects; and, in one case, in 
consequence of two relapses, above 1:14 ounces were taken in the course of 
twoweeks. Often thirty ounces were taken ina day, in thé first stages of 
the disease. In certain cases, however, of this fever, where the affeétion 
of the breast is attended by a kind of wheezing noise in respiration, as if 
the patient was asthmatic ; and where thescough and expettoration have 
the appearance of catarrh, venesection has been found less advantageous. 
Ja post cases also, opium, in any form, does not seem suited to this dis. 
exe, nor have barks and wipe their usual good effeéts. Copious bleed- 
ings, occasionally accompanied by the antiphlogistic regimen, are the sole 
efeftual remedies for this fever. 

Dr. Sutton has given the medical world, divested of all theoretical spe. 
culation, a plain, praétical account of a remittent fever that predominates 
during the winter season throughout all parts of the country; and we hope 
that it will be very generally studied by country practitioners, who, 
pethaps, too often led by the opinions of voluminous and noisy writers, 
practise rather mechanically, and prescribe indiscriminately the use of 
barks and wine, not less to the danger of the patient’s life than to the 
prejudice of his purse. This small tra¢t is worth volumes of theories, 
calculated only to inflame the imagination, without informing the judg- 


ment, 
¢ . 


POETRY. 
- 


The Death of the Hero. Verses to the Memory of Lord Viscount Nelson. 
gto. Pr. 8. as. Baldwins. 1806. 


HAT the praise of mediocrity to a poet is not very acceptable, we are 
aware; but it is all we can conscientiously bestow on the author of 
verses, which have nothing striking, either in thought, sentiment, 

or harmony, to entitle them to distinétion. ‘The svbjea, however, is so 
grateful to the heart of a Briton, as eusily to lead his head to overlook any 
little defets in the mode of treating it. 


Poems, dedicated, by Permission, to Uer-Grace the Duchess of Manchester. 
By Henry Fox Cooper. 12mo, Pr. 104. Cadell and Davies, Lon. 
don; Knott and Lloyd, Birmingham. 1805. 


THE dedication, devoid of fulsome flattery, pays a tribute of justice to 

virtues of the bard’s amiable and noble patroness. In his preface, he tells 

ot tells the truth, that ‘* his aim has been invariably to inculcate 

Vine precepts of Christianity, and to disseminate the godlike attri. 

of charity, benevolence, and humanity.’’ ‘The poems are not defi. 

* either in spirit or in harmony; and are alike creditable to the author's 
Nes, principles, and feelings, 
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335 Miseelianeous. 
Poems, By Edward Rushton. Pr. 164. 6s. Ostell, 1806, 


SEVERAL of these poems display evident marks of genius, andex. 
hibit undoubted proofs of a heart warmed with sensibility. Most of them 
have considerable merits. ‘* Blue-eyed Mary,’’ which seems to bea 
parody of the well-known song of the Race-Horse, is one of the best, 
The bard’s enthusiastic zeal for freedom, however, carries him rather too 
far, when it Jeads him to sing the praises of rebellion, We allude to 
the yerses on ‘* American Independency.’’ We shall extract the poetical 
address ‘* to a Bald-headed poetical Friend,” for its wdimsicality : 


** Whene’er a mount rich ore contains, 
Of trees and shrubs ’tis ever bare : 
So where we find poetic brains, 
We seldom see luxuriant hair. 
Perhaps the heat which minerals yield, 
The vegetative power destroys, 
So where poetic fire’s concealed, 
The surface oft uncaver'd lies. 
The mount is too an emblem meet, 
Of his reward who strikes the lyre, 
For, in those days, howe’er replete 
The-bard may be with innate fire, 
Vet will his covering, spite of all his care, 
Prove but too often, like the mountajn’s—bare.’’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
—— 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Vinpication oF Lorp Dorcuyester’s Conpuct 1N CANADA. 


Srr, 
AVING always considered the Anti-Jacobin Review/as devoted to the 
cause of truth, religion, and morality, it was with the utmost astoni 

ment, that I saw in your review of Beatson’s Naval and Military Memos, 
a most virulent and injurious attack upon the reputation of a highly distr 
guished and most meritorious military character, That your publicatiol 
was made the vehicle of such an attack, is a circumstance which I 
solely to the extreme difficulty, if not the utter impossibility, of preventing 
misrepresentation from sometimes finding its way into compilations of 9 
extensive and miscellaneous a nature, In the article I allude to, Mr. 
son is censured for attributing to the Governor of Canada (now 
chester) merit which belonged to others ; and this gallant officer is 
of having, by his “* almost unparalleled blunders, mistaken confidence 
security, weakness, want of foresight, energy, and contrivance, lost us every 
post in that extensive province, Quebec alone excepted, which was saved 
by other hands.” The writer’who advanced such a charge could bave™ 
‘want of disposition to adduce facts in its support. One fact, and ope oe? 
be. ventures to state; that the gates of Quebec remained open for twenty 
four hours after Colonel Arnold appeared before it, which officer, 
with the council he summoned on the océasion, conceiying that the “ 
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were left open as a decoy, negle¢ted to improve so favourable an opportunity 
of taking the place, and ever after regretted that he bad consulted his otticers 
upon the occasion. © But it seems that the Governor was absént trom 
Quebec (on another service) at this time. How then is the neglett to shut 
the gates, immputable to him? Why, forsooth, “ the Licutenant-Governor 
was panic struck: and had received no instructions from the Governor about 
the safety of the place.” his is the first time I ever heard that instrac- 
tions, from an absent governor of a town, are necessary to be given toa 
lieutenant-governor to shut its gates at the approach of an enemy ; or that 
aneglect to give such instructions can be imputed to the former as a fault, 
The evident disposition to cavil and to calumniate, which is thus displayed 
by the writer of the article, renders it almost superflucus to say any thing 
farthef in answer to the general charge ; but I cannot retrain from troubling 
you, Sir, with some indisputable facts, which prove the chara¢ter of Lord 
Dorchester to be the very reverse of that which is here ascribed to him, 

From the authentic records of 1775 and 1776, it appears that General 
Carleton, with two weak though gallant regiments, amounting together to 
about 800 men, cefended the entrance into the province’of Quebec to the 
last extremity ; that Forts St. John and Chamble being compelled to sur- 
render (the former after a very gallant defence), the whole of the ahove 
force was made prisoners of war; that the Governor having then no other 
meaus of saving the province than by defending Quebec, with inexpressible 
difhculty entered that town, which was besieged by Arnold, and the inha- 
bitants of which he found divided in their sentiments, a party of them 
having formed themselves into a committee, and being in correspondence 
with the enemy. Immediately upon his arrival he issued an order that 
every man who did not enter bis name itlto The list of the militia, should 
quit the town; an order which, by getting tid of the disatiected party, was 
considered as the means of saving the place. 

The Governor having, by the ineasure above-mentioned, both got rid of 
the disaffected inhabitants, and formed the loyalists into a militia corps, 
which was strengthened by about 450 seamen, landed from a frigate, a 
sloop of war, and some merchant vessels ; and also by a few mrirines, in- 
valids, and some very slender remains of a new corps raised ‘by Licute- 
hant-Colonel Maclean: with this force, not excceding 1500 men, he de- 
fended Quebec from November to May, and repulsed the evemy tn an 
attempt to storm the town, when Montgomery, the General of the fatter, 
Was killed. At Jength, the arrival of one company of the 20th regiment 
ttabled him to raise the siege, and to drive the American army out of the 
Province. 

The manner in which the Governor repelled the attempt to storm the 
toWn, is peculiarly calculated to shew, whether be can justly be charged 
With a“ want of foresight.” Expeéting that the principal attack would be 
made on the Lower Town, at each end of it, and that the cli cttort would 
beat the south end, which was protected by two barriers, distant from 
each other about 200 yards, he caused a narrow road, between those bar- 
Nets, to be enfiladed by a 24 pounder, pointed out of a window of a strong 
/g-house, jn such a‘manver as completely to rake the whole level between 

barriers; and he directed the guard to be withdrawn from the outer 
Post, and its gates to be left open. Here it was that Montgomery expetted 

greatest resistance; but finding the post deserted, he impetuously 
in; apd yo effeétually did some British seamen, : placed. in the Jog 
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house to work the gun, dotheir duty, that, by the first discharge of grapes 
shot, both he and his principal officers were swept off, and an immediate 
retreat was the consequence. At the same time, General Arnold led ag 
attack on the north end of the Lower Town, and forced the barrier ; byt 
the weak and improvident Governor sent a detachment from the Upper 
Town to fall on his rear, when Arnold was wounded, and many of his 
troops killed and taken prisoners. [rom this time, the siege was converted 
inte a blockade. 

Another circumstance which occurred during the siege deserves to be 
mentioned. When the joint attack was made by Montgomery and Arnold 
upon the Lower Town, a party was permitted, through the negligence or 
the treachery of the officer at the barrier, to pass ti rough the embrasures, the 

ns not having been discharged; at this critical moment the Governor 
ordered a detachment to mareh through a gate of the Upper Town, and fall 
upon their rear; this movement was so decisive that Morgan, who com. 
manded the party of the enemy, found himself compelled to surrender 
without resistance, 

Judge now, Sir, of the truth of the charge, that Quebec “ was saved by 
other hands” than thosé of General Carleton, 

For the ability, firmness, justice, and moderation, displayed by this 
gallant Officer in so critical and arduous a situation, for his highly meritori- 
ous conduct afterwards, as Commander in Chief at New York, he was 
honoured with a British Peerage, and appointed Governor-General of all 
our remaining Colonies in North America, which commission he held for 
ten years, discharging, during that time, the duties of the important trust 
jn such amanner, as to afford the most perfect satisfaGtion, both to the 
Government, and to the people over whom he was placed. 

I might also mention, Sir, as another instance of the “ want of foresight” 
in General Carleton, that he not only foresaw the rebellion which after- 
wards broke out in the American States, but so early as the year 1767, by 
a letter dated February 15, in that year (which letter I have seen), warned 
General Gage, then Commander in Chiet in those States, of the impending 
danger; suggesting, at the time, measures of precaution, which, if the 
had been adopted, would, in all human probabiliiy, have given a very dil- 
ferent turn to the war. 

Having thus, Mr. Editor, stated with fidelity the services of Lord Dor- 
chester, I confide in your love of truth for comparing carefully this states 
ment with the historical documents of the day; and if, after the most cri 
tical examination, you shall find I have not exaggérated his services, I am 
persuaded, from my knowledge of your principles, that you will, in your 
next Number, correct the error into which you have been inadvertently 
Jed, and not suffer your misguided opinion to mislead the future historiat, 
who nay seek in your pages for truth to direct his pen. VERITAS 
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EDUCED to the necessity, from the unavoidable length of several 

important articles reviewed in the present Number, of either post 
ning many others intended for insertion, or of omitting our Politi 

ary, we have preferred the former, from a conyiction that the ciety 
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critical, that Europe is in a state, at once so extraordinary, and so alarm. 
g, as to call for the exertions of every public writer to rouse his coun. 
trymen ta a just sense of their situation, and to-throw all the light in 
his power on the existing state of things ;—with a view to enable our 
Statesmen to profit by the past, and to provide forthe future.-+ That flimsy 
mask, which concealed the real views of Prussia, tor a short time, from 
superiicial observers, and imposed on the drarzad politicians of this couns 
try, who hailed her prudence and admired her wisdim, has been very 
speedily removed, by the improvident haste of her worthy ally, Buona. 
rte, who-has confirmed to the world, the truth of oxr statement*, that 
she had submitted to the horrible degradation of robbing an independent 
Power {for whose interest she professed a most friendly regard), of his 
dominions, from the want of spirit to resist that robbery of herseif, which 
the Imperial Plunderer of Europe had resolved to commit.—/anover is, 
as we afirmed, ceded by France to Prussia in tull sovereignty, in retura 
for Anspach, Bayreuth, and Cleves, and for some other sacrifices, for the 
completion of which the Hanoverian fortress of Haumelw 1s retained as a 
pledge !!!—It would, we repeat, be difficule to find, in the annals of 
Europe, so flagrant an instance of baseness, cowardice, and fraud, as this 
transaction exhibits to the eyes of a wondering and a trembling Cont’. 
nent. — Whole nations are now transferred like herds of cattle, without 
asking their congent, or listening to their complaints ;—the state of the 
savages of Africa, the objects of such warm regard to our meek philan. 
thropists, is enviable, compared with that of the subjugated inhabitants of 
the Continent, from the German Ocean to the Bay of Naples.—His Prus.. 
sian Majesty may, possibly, plead, that as he daug4z the people of An- 
spach, he had a right to se// them ;—be i¢ s@; we are not disposed to deny 
that a people who submit to be boagh?, most richly deserve to be so/d. Bat 
this accursed revolutionary practice, by which the allegiance of millions 
of intellectual beings, of beings endued with perceptive and reasoning 
faculties; of beings who can feel too, as well as think and argue, is con- 
sigued by one master to another, with as little ceremony, as a bale of 
goods ; destroys the link which conneéts the subject with the sovereign ; 
telaxes the bonds of reciprocal duty ; loosens the ties of subordination ; 
foots up the very principle of civilized society ; and has a direct ten. 
deney to produce a dissolution of the social compat. It throws us back 
Centuries, to those periods of early barbarism, when fear was the only 
Priuciple of ob dience, the sword the only symbol of command, and con- 
quest the only right of dominion. It san¢tifies, indeed, that leading ar- 
ticle of the Jacobinical Creed, which enforces the sacred duty of insurrete 
tion; and it almost renders rebellion a virtue. With what confidence, 
ket us ask this unwise and unstable Monarch, can he look for love or for 
tumbission, to subjeéts, however mild his rule, or merciful his sway, when 
he proves, by his conduét, to the meanest capacity amongst them, that 
regards them as objects of merchandize, to be transferred, soid, or 
exchanged, at his will and pleasure? Will they not, by a very nattral 
Process of the mind, be led to conclude, that, if be has a right so to dispose 
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* See our last Number, p. 219. 
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of them, they mast Aave an equal right to dispose of themselves i—May 
they not farther be, very excusably, betrayed, by such conduét, into the 
adoption of this dangcrous inference,—that, if 4 wants the  inclinanon 
or the spirit to defend c/err liberties and therr independence, he can have 
no reason to expedt that they should expose s4eir lives im detence of big 
throne and of /is power?—To see such a broad line of distin¢tion thus 
drawn by the hand of a Sovereign, between the governors and the gowerned, 
and fuel thus supplied by the occupier of a throne, lor setting fire to the four 
corners of Europe, was more than the most sanguine of the primitive Jaco. 
bins, more than Ar-seot himself, could have expected.—li the reign of Li. 
Beriy and Eouality existed at this time in France, any where but at the head of 
the Imperial Charter, the bust of Frederick William would, no doubt, be ho. 
nour:d with a conspicuous niche in the Hall of the Jacobins, and a rever. 
sionary place-for his ashes be secured in the Pantheon of Paris !—Mistaken 
Monarch !—If your own ruin were to be the only consequence of your 
fatal policy, your fall would excite no pity, nor would the voice of pa. 
triotism be uplifted to avert your fate. But, unhappily, your fate is inti. 
mately connected with that of civilized Kurope; your conduét, theretore, 
becomes a common concern ;—all have a right to admonish you of. your 
errors—as aj] have an interest in preserving you from destruction!—It 
is now manifest to the world, that the jealousy of France is effettually 
roused against Prussia; and, if a knowledge of the Corsican’s disposition 
did not sufficiently assure us of the fad, the experience of years must have 
produced the conviction, that his vexgeance, though poliey may lull it to 
sleep for awhile, vewer dies ;—it is insatiable and immortal as his hatred. 
Prussia, then, may be convinced, that she is indebted, even for the present 
affe?ed moderation of the Usurper’s conduct towards her, solely to the influ. 
ence which the unshaken virtue, and determined resolution of the Russian Em. 
peror, have at this moment, over his sanguinary councils, and his destruive 
projects. She must take her choice between a dire¢t offensive and defensive 
alliance with France,and a cordial and vigorous system of amity and co-ope- 
ration with Russia, Haif-measures, and a wavering policy, will no longer 
avail her; the time is near at hand, when she must draw the sword either tor 
or against France, Buonaparte, even during a peace, as the present state of 
things is frenicol/y called, is daily employed in the extension of his power, 
in increasing his own means of hostility, and in diminishing those of Prussia. 
—The Eleétor of Hesse.Cassel, the old ally, and almost the vassal, of Prus 
sia, has been made, by the omnipotent arm ef the Corsican Adventurer, 
to enlarge the number of those rega/ satellites which are henceforth des 
tined to wait, in humble attendance, on the Imperial Planet of France j— 
and Prussia may soon expeét to see the King of the Catti (this new personage 
introduced on the revolutionary stage) aéting as pioneer to the Gallic 
hordes, on their first irruption into her territory. —Inflated with succes 
and having but too good reason to believe that no effective obstacles will 
be opposed to his arms, this proud and impetuous conqueror will not bear 
to be trifled with ;—the violence of his temper, indeed, is such, that sine 
his triumph over the fallen House of Austria, he no longer secks eve” 
to veil his atrocious designs beneath the mask of moderation ;—in the fate 
of Naples, by his far erased from the list of independent states, he has 
plainly and distinétly told al] ether potentates to read their own!—The 
first symptom of 4is displeasure will be the signal for sheir annjhileets 
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His language is too unequivocal to be misunderstood; and it amounts to 
the full extent of an avowal, that they hoid their thrones by his suffer- 
ance'—-Time was, and that not very remote, when all the Powers of 
Burope would have risen, as one man, to chastise the daring tyrant who 
should thus presume to threaren and to insukt them ;—but now most of 
those Princes, like good and docile children, patiently resign themselves 
to their fate, and humbly kiss the rod which corre¢ts them. Nog 
is this the only circumstance, in the recent conduct of the Usurper, 
which would have operated, with the force and rapidity of an electric 
shock, upon them ;—there is another act of aggression, which would not 
only jastify a declaration of war against this common disturber of the human 
mice, but which, in the good old times of Europe, when the policy of 


, herCabinets was marked by spirit and foresight, and stamped with honour, 


would have instantly excited a general confederacy against him, founded 
On the preservative resolution to wage a bellum internecinum; in other 
words, not to sheath the sword until the aggressor was punished for his 
offence, and effective meant secured to prevent a repetition of it.— This cir- 
cumstance, to which, in the course of the last seven years, we have frequently 
called the publie attention; but which, alarming as it is, seems now to be 
Viewed with perfeét indifference,—is the constant practice of the Cor. 
sican to keep a large army, under some frivolous pretext or other, in the 
neighbouring states, where the troops are supported, clothed, and paid, 
without the smallest expence to their master; who thus, in a manner un- 
an age keeps these states in a situation of abject dependence upon 
imself ; and has military hordes at all times ready to act against any 
power who may chance to have excited his displeasure, or to have incur. 
red his resentment. This is a practice, at once so novel, so prognant 
with the most alarming and the most destructive consequences, that unless 
the Powers of the Continent combine to suppress it ; unless they open 
their eyes to the perils which flow from this source, and enter into a 
firm determination to make no peace with France, until she shall have re. 
nounced. all her revolutionary principles, all her innovating pretensions, 
and all her aggressive conduct ;—their ruin is inevitable. — While such a 
practice is tolerated, a necessity is imposed on all the other Potentates, 
tosubmit in time of peace, to the burdens of war;—for they are com. 
pelled, in order to secure themselves against a power whom no treaties 
can bind, whom no honour can restrain, to keep on foot a very large mi. 
itary establishment. Add to this the state of suspense, and alarm, in 
Which they must be continually kept ; and who will say, that an open 
War is not infinitely less hazardous, less burthensome, and more eligible, 
09 all accounts, than sucha ** hollow armed truce ;’? whence infinite danger 
Must, and no possible advantage can, accrue.—Buonaparte could not, without 
extreme difficulty at least, maintain, in his own territory, and at his own 
expence, an army so formidable as to be an object of just apprehension 
to the Powers of Europe ;—but for the resource which he has had, and 
which, for the first time, has appeared in the ways and means of any go- 
¥ernment upon earth,——in the plunder of neighbouring states, he could not 
sibly have supported (much less extended) his power, so long as 
has done. With sucha resource, however, tamely acquiesced in by 
those against whom it is dircéted, there is no discernible limit to his ty- 


fanny, cither in extent or duration,—Not content with usurping val 
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regal dignity himself, this military master of the world as names 1¢ Fight 
of conferring it upon others ;—the low-born upstart whose sword but Vese 


terday place “d the diadem on his brows, pretends, torsooth, to exn bi. Princes 
desc ded trom a long line of illustrious ancestors,—of ancestors, too, 
who would much svoner have pointed their swords against their owag 
bosoms, th. in have submitted to the unexempled degr idanion of being pr0. 
tette d and r, a bise impostor, and a mid. 
bight assassin ;-—for such will history prociaim Napoleon Buonaparte to 
tucure times » hi wever brilhant his career, however extensive his swavy,— 
Lhe Seminic ons of each o1 these new satellites which he has created around 
him, he uses as his own;— oop makes them replentsh his exhausted coffers; 
he compels them to clothe and feed his famished hordes. In every act, in 
every movement, in every prociamation of his, he makes their miserable 
chiets feel that they are his vassals; that as his breath has given them 
being, so will it suffice to produce their annihilation ; that as they are the 
Creatures of his power, they must be he panders to his will, 
means does he extend the limits of his authority, as complete ly and cffece 
tively, as to all purposes ot hostility, as if he had subdued their territo. 
ries by conqnest, and annexed them to France. Nay, by parcelling out 
the dominions of independent powers at his pleasure, he exercises the 
full right of conquest over them ;—and every Prince, who disgraces him. 
self by acc eptin 2 a portion of such dominions from his hands, 1s not only 
an accessary to the theft, but tacitly ackno wledges the right of disposal, 
and, consequently, admits that the disposer is legitimate master of the 
universe. — We have said that Russia is, at this moment, the only re. 
straint on Buonaparte, who is endeavouring, by his usual revolutionary 
means, alternate promises and threats, to induce Austria to co-operate 
with him in the invasion of the Turkish Empire, which opens to his 
avarice and his ambition, new, and copious sources of gratification, He 
could, without Austria, by the possession of Venetian Dalmatia, pour 
his licenticus hordes into the adjacent prov inces of Turkey ; but, in that 
case, he must leave the whole Austrian force in his rear; whereas by en- 
gaging Austria to act in concert with him, he would not only be exempt 
from such danger, but he would involve her in a quarrel with Russia, if 
not with Prussia, and thus at once break off an alliance which he dreads, 
and render Austria an abject dk ‘pendent on himself.—We are happy, 
however, to perceive some favourable symptoms of returnin gM isdom and 
vigour in the cabinet of Vienna, The Emperor, recovering from his 
stupor, has entrusted the absolute command of his whole military esta- 
blishment, to his gallant brother, the Archduke Charles, and has ren dered 
the Aulic Conncil,—that fertile source of treachery aod disaster—subset- 
nent tohim. He has also recalled that wise statesman, and loyal subject, 
Baron Thugut, to his councils. —Had these steps been taken six m ynths 
ago, civilized Eur: ope would have triumphed, and the Corsican tiger have 
been driven back with disgrace to his own den.—But, though much, very 
much, has been lost, still, by resolution and perseverance, e vers loss may 
recovered, and the invader be defeated in histurn. Hf, profiting g by past we ak. 
e i past treachery, and past misfortune, with such leaders in ithe cabinet and 
in the freld, the Emperor Francis should. enter into a strict offensive and de- 
fensive alliance, with Russia and Prussia, and, in conjunction with thosé 
Powers, settle a wise and vigorous plan of operations, she may soon [te 
triche 
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eve her late disgraces, and restore the falling fortunes of her house.— 


Nothing but some such coniederacy can possibly prevent both - istria and 
7 ' 
i 


essia trom betog swallowed up by the insatiable ambition of the Corsi. 
en Tyrant. That the truly magnanimous kmperor of Russia, as disin. 
ersted in his views as he ts noble in his conduct, ts pertect!y prepared 
~enterinto acoahtion of this kind, on the most honourab! ¢ principles, 


there 1s not the shadow ot a doubt. And as it ts the only chance for sal- 
ration which is now letc to Prussia, it as posstble she may condescend, for 
once, to ore don her tavourite system, and to exchange fraudulent ag. 


: al , % ‘7 f lan . ] - , a 7) , 7. ae . ve , . . a . = 
grandizement for honourable security. If Buonaparte should, contrary to 
hisexpectations, fail in his present efforts to sow divisions among the powers 

: ° ° c . ; “hy 
whose co-operation ts the great object of his fears, he wall next endeavour 


todetach us from the grand alliance, and will, probably, tor that purpose, 
. ‘ 


copsent fo make some temporary s vcrifices, Indeed, we infer as much, 
from his recent declaration , that he is ready to treat with us on the basts 
of the Peace 0f Amicvs. Burt how he can possibly enter into a negotiation 
Bon such a basis, te underst id if is not very easy to conc ive.—Be. 
cause, it would, in that case, be necessary, that both the contracting 
parties should be plac d — ely the same situation, in respect of 
power and of territory, in wi eo they stood at the ume of concla ling 
thar treaty. Now we SUS) a, rit Buona ypu te would not be very will: , 
toconsent to this regulation ; as it would require hun to restore all that 


he has taken from Austria, trom Prussia, and from Naples, since that 
period ; as well as to acknowledge and to secure the independence of dif. 
ferent Powers, whose territories he has incorporated with his own. If he 
have recourse, as he probably will, to the vain subterfuge, chat he hag 
given particular terrifories to the new Sovercigns of his ow: creation ; 
and that therefore they are no longer at his disposal, nor can they be 
con ered as accessions to /ys power ;—the answer is obvious, that as his 
wilt’ sufficed to give them, in violation of every principle of right and of 
justice, tc will, in the same manner, sufhee to take them aay, when 
lwstice demands their restoration to their lawtal Sovereigns ;—and that 
they are real accessions to /yvs power, is demonstrated, by the absolute 
the use 


Bi 


controul which, in all respects, he exercises over them, and by 
which he makes of them at this time. Without this concession, on his 
part, it is ridiculous to propose the Treaty ot Amiens, as the basis of 
another peace, in the present relative situation of the two Powers; an 
eren we A to make such ¢ “oncession, it would be madness to conclude 
peace on such terms.—We therefore see no prospect ef an approaching 
Mace; nordo we think that, a secure, honourable, and permanent peace 
mM, at any time, be concluded, without the joint.etlorts of the three 
great Powers of the Continent, in opposition to France. 

Failing, in his endeavour ug: ain to lull us into a ialse security, the 
mxt effort of the Tyrant will be to frighten all the second-rate Powers 
of the Contigbnt into measures of hostility against our commercial inte. 
ests, But, whatever the effect of his threats may be on such as are un- 
able to ¢ pe with him, still he will be baffled in his aim, tor the" utmost 
*Xertion of his malice will only tend to make the produce of English ma. 

nufatures and industry, fetch a much higher price as prohibited goods, 


than they would as obje ets of legal commerce ; the exc/uston Of them from 
countries 
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countries where they are almdst considered as articles of the first neces, 
sitv being totally out of the question. 

From this briet view of the state of the Continent it is evident, thy 
it cannot enjoy repose much longer; and anat the renewal of hostilities 
Hust produc © some great and redical chan Bey in the existing order of 

tings. Prussia, attacked, must be v ictorious, or annihilated ; if her re. 
sistance prove fruitless, her name, like that of Naples, will be sacrificed 
to the infuriate rage of her implacable foe. If, in concert with thoy 
who must now be considered as her xatura/ allies, she triumph in the 
contest, she must strip the spoiler of the fruits of his plunder, make him 
retreat within the ancient enies of France, restore the balance of hse t, 
and become the preserver of Europe .—She has recently lost one glorious 
Opportunity of signalizing her prowess, and of displaying her wi 1 ”— 
nor would she ever have recovered it, but for the heroism of the li peti 
Alexander ;—1f, now that itts again presented, she should be so infate 
ated as again to throw it away, perish she must, and, with her, the inde. 
pendence of the Continent. — Lhe period is critical, and awful beyond 
example ; the season for action approaches with rapidity ; and suspense 
will soon be converted tnto certainty. 

Our Domestic Politics require but little notice, as the new Ministers 
have not yet brought forward any of their plans, cither military, political, 
or financial ; and as it as by their measures alone that we shall judge 
them, we must, of course, walt to sce what these measures are, — 
we presume to offer any decisive opinion respecting them.—That their mt. 
litary plans will be such as effective ly to provide not only for the complete 
defence of the country, but to keep a large disposeable force for offensive 


operations, there can be no reason id doubt, fina the known sentiments ot 


that able and enlighten d Stat ‘ssinan, to whose Capac 10Ous min | the wat 
department 1s now entrusted by his Majesty. And, from the intimationsy 
loose as they were, which have been already given by Ministers in the 
House of Commons, we ae grounded in the hope and belief, that no- 
thing wi!l be done to hurt the tec ‘lings of those brave men, who, in te 
most critical times, stood Scientia to volunteer their services to Ue 
country. 

The appointment of Lord Filenborough to a seat in the Cabinet, has un 
dergone the most ainple investugation in Parliament; but none of the at 
guments Ww hich we have read on the subject, have produced the least altera 
tion in our sentiments; nor, as far as we are able to judge, in the senti- 
ments of the country.—That a man should be called upon for his opinion 
as to the propriety of bringing a state-criminal to trial, and afterwards sit 
as his judge, is, we shall ever contend, notwithstanding the few examples 
which have been brought in support of such a proceeding, a gross deviae 
tion from the pure spirit of -_ British Constitution. Our former assertion, 
that “when the Cabinet are called upon to decide upon the propriety and 
expedic acy ot a sti ife Caanielaih the opinion ot the first Judge i0 the 
realm wil be received with something more than deference ; it will indeed 
be, in a great measure decisive ;"—has b en confirmed by one of the most 
strenuous supporters of his ] ordshig’s ap pointment. — Mr. Bond, in the de- 
bate alluded to, said; ‘* He should again insist, that in ques stions 
criminal law or prosecutions, it was likely that a criminal Judge's opine 


would influence that of the Cabinet, and that in that sense, he “would r 
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de Calinet.”” But, strange tosay, the learned gentleman could see no- 
ng improper inthis; nothing that could cive a bias to the mint of a 
Judge socircumstanced !!! 0 And he did not scruple to add; “ very man 
who knew ary thing about the administration of justice, knew that, in 
tials for libel, (ttle was left to the Jadge, winlst the whole was decided by 
the Jary.” To be sure, we wanted no ghost to come trom the grave to tell 
ysthatthe Jury, in cases of libel, are pudves both of the law and the faa; 
and pretty judges of the dave they frequently are! Bat we believe, that 
noman, who has read our remarks upon the two state trials ot Peltier, fora 
lbelon Buonaparte, and ot Judge Joinson tor a libel on the Lrish Government, 
will concur in opinion with Mr. Bond, respecting the influence of a Judyve 
oa the decision of a Jury —Indeed, we never read a more soplistical, or a 
weaker, argument, than the whole of Mr. Boud’s in that debate. We 
take leave to assure that Jearned gentleman, that, if we were so untor- 
tunate as to be prosecmied by the Attorney-General for a libel on the Ca- 


1 } 


binet, with all our respect for the character of Lord Istlenborough, for his 


talents and his intezrity, we should, if we /ega//y could, object to be tried 
before him Lord Efeaborough is but aman; and to Suppose cin devoid 


aman, isabsurd. <A previous bas 


of the feelings and the prejudices otf 
onthe mind may, imperceptibly, betray the most upright man, into a 
breach of that impartiality, which itis the sacred duty of a Jad re to observe. 
Another part of the argument employed on this occasion, is too curious 
toescape without acomment. It was represented, as weil by the gentle- 
man already noticed, as by other speakers, that the politrcal uowledce 
and abilities of the Chict Justice of the King’s Bench were so transcendant 
iathemselves, and of such consequence to the state at this juncture, that 
it would be a great calamity to the country to be deprived of them ; nay, 
from the language used upon the occasion, ‘an Indiffercut person might na- 
turally be led to suppose, that the Government could not go on without 
his Lordship’s assistance ; that he was the cement which bouad the Cabinet 
logether ; and that, by removing him, it would dissolve!!! Now, when 
and where his Lordship could acquire such politic tl knowledge and skill, we 


should labour in vain to conjecture ; and, in the next place, if he be really 


(is paragon of perte tion as a statesman, how happens i, that Lord Sid- 
mouth, his triend and patron, who, of*@urse, best knew Ins qua ifica- 
fons at that tine, did not think it necessary to make him a member of Ais 


Cabinet ; though he thinks his services indispensably necessary to the pre- 
rent Cabinet ? To be consistent, Lord Stdmeuth must contend, that whet 
he was Prime Minister, the Cabinet possessed such a mass of knowledge 
and talents, as required no addition; and that the existing Cabinet, beng 
more deficient in those requisites, stand in need of the gigantic assistance of 
the Chief Justice of the King’s Bench! But, God deiend us froma politi- 
cal Judge, say we; the even current of justice should flow pure and un- 
polluted: the breath of suspicion should never ruffle it, nor should the tur- 
bulent stream of politics be ever suttered to dete it. 

On the subjectof responsibility, another question arose, in the course of this 
debate, of considerable importance in its consequences. It has beencontended, 
that the Cabinet, as a body, are not responsible for the measures which they 
advise; but that the responsibility attaches solely to the individual Minister 
Who carries such measures into execution, Now to us, there appears to 
be the most formidable objections to this novel doctrine, which, in some 


Gses, is utterly destructive of all constitutional responsibility. For ee 
i 
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if the Cabinet were to think it necessary to introduce a large foreign forge 
into this country, without any application to Parliament, either for leave ot 
for indemnity ; and the Secretary at War, who has no seat in the Cabine 
should be charged to carry that measure into execution ;—-to whom Son 
the responsibility attach ? Not, as the Constitution requires, on the prin. 
cipals, who devise, determive and order; but, according to the new doe. 
trine (for new it certainly is tous), on the mere agent who executes, 
Surely this can neither be constitutional nor just; and we should think, 
that there is no precedent to justify such a mode of pro ceeding, 

‘Lhe Commons have preterred another article of ag, ichiment against 
Lord Melville; and it is somewhat strange, that while Lord Henry Petty 
was nothing more than any other Member of Parliam rent, his abilities were 
not deemed requisite to assist the Committee for conduédti: 1g the business of 
the Impeac’sment; yet no sooner did he add, to his own natural and ae. 
quired taleats, the weight andinfluenee which atiach to the office of Chen- 
eellor of tie Lee heque r,-than his aid is considered as essential, and his 
name is ne nechately added to the Committee! > Surely some of the reasons 
which we have urged on the case of Lord Ellenborough’s appointment, are 
equally apphcable to this proceeding! In this, as in all 04. Wwe Wibsli to 
sec justice admunistered, without partiality, and without bias! 


Marck \Sth, 1806. 





ERRATA, IN OUR LAST NUMBER. 


Page 123, !. 2, for ** Ais,”’ read is. Page 2:9, 1.11, dele ** Aas,’” 


24, 1.7, tor ** Profame,’’ read Proe 221, 1, 35, tor ** could,*’ read wswu/d, 
prune. 223, 1. 36, after ** ot,’? insert a. 
926, 1. 34, for’ Phil/sophical instruefon,” 42, lor ** disadwange, ead désad- 
read PA: Polar. in uciion. | Vantage. 

129, 1. 11, lor’ rant,’' read cum 43, for ** nogleman,”’ read wod/e- 
19. lor “* praciice,’’ read po éiare. marr: and for ** adleues,” 

212, te, tor ** them, ead Lin read alslities. 

2138, i.st line, tor** spirit,” sead wipowr, 224, |. 2, for ** or,’’ read wor. 


Our readers are informed, that a new arrangement has been made ff 
printing tue Anti-Jaconin Review, by which those numerous errors 
which have appeared in it of law, will, in future, be avoided, 
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